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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


A MEANS OF IMPROVING COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ROF. H. B. BUCKHAM, Principal of 
the New York State Normal School at 

Buffalo, recently delivered an address on 
‘* Teachers’ Institutes as a Means of Im- 
proving Common Schools,’’ before the con- 
vention of school commissioners and super- 
intendents, held at Rochester, which is full 
of valuable information and practical sug- 
gestions on a subject that deeply concerns 
the teachers and school officers of Pennsyl- 
vania. We publish it almost entire, and 
invite the attention of our readers to it. 
They will bear in mind that school com- 
missioner in New York is equivalent to 
school superintendent in Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Buckham discusses the subject of in- 
stitutes under four heads as follows: 

1. THEIR PURPOSE. 

2. THEIR MANAGEMENT, 

3. THE INSTRUCTION TO BE GIVEN. 

4. THE RESULTS TO BE SOUGHT. 


He treats of these in their proper order: 


First—A Teachers’ Institute is composed of the 
teachers of a county, called together by the commis- 
sioners for the purpose, and with the promise, of in- 
struction in the better performance of their duties. 
The call is addressed to teachers and to those who 
intend to teach as soon as opportunity offers. Such 
are urged to come, and to come for a definite purpose 
—that ofinstruction. By the terms of the invitation, 
it is not meant to be a miscellaneous assembly of 
young persons—a gathering of boys and girls who 
do not know why they have come, but have an in- 
definite hope of a good time; it is a meeting of a 
class, of a profession, if you prefer that term, sum- 
moned officially under sanction of law, and directly 
responsible to the head of a State department, by 
whom instructors are appointed and paid, and to 
whom a report is made. This fact seems to define 
its purpose by a strict limitation ; it should determine 
both who should attend and what should be done. 
All who teach and all who have teaching in imme- 

diate prospect, should be there; teachers of high 
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ons and long experience to give the weight of 
their influence and the benefit of their assistance in 
making it an occasion of profit to all; teachers of 
inferior skill and shorter term of service, to draw 
upon the skill and experience of their elders; those 
who have not yet begun the work, to learn how to 
begin with good hope of success; all to get what 
good they can, and to do all they can to lift the 
schools of the county to a higher degree of excellence 
in any and every respect. If any say, “I know all 
I shall hear at an Institute, and it is waste of time for 
me to attend,” I reply that such ought to go to in- 
dorse and enforce instructions needed by others. If 
any say, “I disapprove of the character and spirit of 
the instruction given at Institutes generally,’’ I still 
say such ought to go and make the effort to turn in- 
struction into the right channel, or remonstrate in a 
proper way and to the proper authorities against the 
perversion of a costly instrument of possible good to 
an injurious purpose. At any rate, an Institute is 
meant for the good of all, and though attendance 
must be voluntary, yet the strongest moral suasion 
should be brought to bear on principals of graded 
schools and others of good education and in good 
positions to induce them to attend, Many of those 
are not, indeed, responsible to commissioners, but 
they should not for this reason keep themselves aloof 
from the gathering of the craft in which their influ- 
ence might be very decided and every way helpful. 
All who are responsible to a commissioner should 
come, or should give a reason for absence satisfactory 
to him, or it should affect the license he grants, Only 
the strongest evidence of proper qualification can 
justify the granting of alicense to any who, not hav- 
ing attended a normal school, or the teachers’ class 
in an academy, also absent themselves, from the In- 
stitute of their county. 

To return from this digression. A Teachers’ In- 
stitute is not properly a meeting of people interested 
in education ; it is not meant to be a lyceum of gen- 
eral instruction; it is not a place of entertainment 
to which thoughtless and idle young menand women 
may come to see what is going on, and to make 
sport of those who are there for a better purpose; it 
is not meant to give school teachers an opportunity 
of making acquaintances, and visiting and gossiping 
under the pretext of serving the State. True, the 
more people the better, if they are old enough to un- 
derstand the instruction; but they must find their in- 
terest in lessons given to the teachers of their chil- 
dren, rather than in lessons adapted directly to them- 
selves. They may learn much, and should always 
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be welcome. Their presence during the whole ses- 
sion would do good in many ways; but the instruc- 


tion is to be addressed to, and be used by, the teach- | 


er. This instruction is specific, adapted to a limited 
purpose, and not to general entertainment. True, 
one invariable result or accompaniment of a good In- 
stitute, is less or more popular interest, but that in- 
terest should centre in the benefit to the teacher as 
teacher, and the general public should not call for, 
should not be allowed) to bring about any deviation 
from this one end—to make better teachers, and so 
better schools, This, with a single exception to be 
noted presently. Nor, again, is an Institute intended 
to furnish an opportunity to the uneducated to get an 
education Aside from the shortness of time, the 
question how to use knowledge already acquired is 
appermost; how to bring an edugation under tribute 
and make it the instrument of good teaching is the 
foremost thought. True, that would be a very poor 
Institute from which any teacher should go without an 
appreciable accession of knowledge, a gap here and 
there may be bridged over; a particular problem for 
one and another may be solved ; items of knowledge 
may be put into new relations and so come to have 
double power; but these are the incidental, not the 
essential, teatures of the work. How to explain this 
or that, how to get school into working order, how 
to manage classes, how to take care of school at all 
hours of the day, what to teach and what to omit, 
how to stimulate to study, and to repress disorders; 
these are discussed, rather than new subjects of 
study, high or low. Class drill is more for the sake 
of an example of class drill than it is for the sake of 
communicating fresh knowledge; is to give a model 
for others to follow till they can do without it, more 
than to display the extent and variety of the instruc- 
tor’s own knowledge, or his power of manipulating 
a school, 

Nor, again, is an Institute for the purpose of allow- 
ing an instructor to advertise his wares or himself, or 
of appearing before the public as an exhibitor of any 
sort, or as a candidate for popular favor. Can a man 
teach teachers? Can he, and will he, do that from 
the beginning of the session to the end, and be con- 
tent with such reputation as that, without any acces- 
sories will give him? Can he teach so that his teach- 
ing, without any riding of hobbies, withoct any cater- 
ing to a demand for mere nonsense and foolish jok 
ing, shall attract, and at the same time elevate the 
young teacher to a higher conception of his work, 
and an increased ability to do that work? Can he 
give such friendly and judicious council, drawn from 
his own experience and observation, as, if righ'ly 
used, shall save from costly experiments, and such as 
the best teachers present shall heartily second, such 
as shall assist commissioners and superintendents in 
bringing about any reforms they may desire? When 
he has done this, his work is done, and he is ‘not at 
liberty to turn aside from it for compliments or diplo- 
macy of any sort, or any finessing outside of this, his 
legitimate and only province. 

I repeat that the controlling idea of an Institute is 
the immediate improvement of the schools through 
the instruction in school-teaching given from day to 
day. To that purpose every hour of every day 
should be given. This thought should be before the 
instructor: ‘ Each of this class is to teach children, 
and has come to learn how to do it. Each has diffi- 
culties, and he is to be told how to meet them; each 
s liable to mistakes, which he is to be warned of and 
old how to avoid. He is to go hence better fur- 
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nished for his work than he came here.” In the 
mind of the teacher this thought should be present ; 
“1 am here to profit by the wisdom of the wise. I 
want to learn how to teach subjects which I have 
not been very successful with. I want to learn how 
to deal with children; how to cure some of the evils 
of my school; I have not an hour to lose in any- 
thing, however pleasant and however profitable in 
other directions, which does not help me solve the 
problem of teaching my school next term” And to 
this central purpose each shoald hold the other; and 
each should respect the other for the fidelity, for the 
tenacity, with which this is done. 

In accomplishing this purpose. some secondary 
ones will also be carried ont. Teachers may make 
each other’s acquaintance, and that is valuable. They 


| may get certificates renewed if the commissioners 


approve of doing that work at the close of the Insti 
tute, Teachers and trustees may make engagements. 
Instruction in the different parts of a county may be 
made more nearly aniform. An impetus may be 
given to the schools in a neighborhood, or some 
question of local interest may be discussed in an 
evening session People may be stirred up to the 
discussion of school questions by hearing school 
questions discussed, Teachers and people may be- 
come so acquainted with each other that respect shall 
be deepened. Sunday-school teachers may get good 
suggestions for their work. All these, and more, 
will spontaneously attach themselves to, will spring 
out of, a good Institute. But it noust all have its 
root in the instruction given to teachers as teachers, 
If that does not control all, all comes to naught. 
Time and money and opportunity are thrown away, 
if this is not kept, all the time, uppermost. 
Second.—The management of Institutes is now, 
in their general arrangements, practically under the 
joint control of State Superintendent and county 
commissioners ‘Time and place, and very frequent- 
ly instructors, are fixed upon by the commissioners, and 
submitted to the superintendent for sanction. Much 
can be said in favor of this plan, and I do not say it 
is not the best plan. There are strong reasons, how- 
ever, that this general management should be com- 
mitted to the superintendent alone, He has charge 
of school interests for the State; he has knowledge 
of methods of instruction practiced in the normal 
schools, and im the teachers’ classes; he is aiming at 
certain specific improvements in the common schools. 
There is advantage in uniformity of mstruction to a 
certain degree; there isa gain of power if he can 
make all agencies converge to one point. There is 
advantage in betng free at times from local influence 
in selecting instructors, and from the necessity of 
approving instructors selected by others, or of giving 
offense. If the superintendent were relieved from 
the importunities of men not fitted for this work, and 
from the necessity, almost, of employing some whom 
he would prefer not to employ, because so many In- 
stitutes are in session at the same time, this might be 
a gain. Institute work is a peculiar work, Not 
every one who can write a lecture which may elicit a 
notice in the local paper, not every good scholar, not 
every good teacher can give good instruction at an 
Institute. It requires something more than an abili- 
ty totalk—even to talk well—all the time; it requires 
something more than a few set lessons to be given 
from a note-book ; it requires a combination of quali- 
ties and a degree of experience to do the best work 
which not every honest and well-meaning man pos- 
sesses, Therefore, I suggest that it might be a better 
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plan if the Department should employ competent 
men who make this a specialty, and to spend their 
time in doing this work. It would require two or 
three sets of instructors for the State. It might give 
unity to instruction, it might make the Institute a 
most efficient means of carrying out the views of 
the superintendent, and it might save the teachers of 
the State from the influence of men not in sympathy 
at al] points with the other educational forces of the 
State. The details of management are left with the 
commissioners and instructors Let me suggest a 
few points which have a bearing on the welfare o 

an Institute. ’ 

Is there any way of securing the attendance of 
those who are coming the very first day, and hour of, 
the sesSion ? The instructor wants to begin by lay- 
ing out the work, and by setting about it at once, 
starting at some point and going on in some regular 
way. But he finds only a few present, and feels al- 
most obliged to delay beginning the real work he 
has marked out till the next day, and to fill out the 
first day with miscellaneous lessons, not to the waste 
of time, but not so profitable a use of it as if he could 
begin as he means to go on. Then new members 
are coming in all the time, and after the first shree or 
four days some begin to drop off. The second week 
often brings an essentially new Institute, who lose 
half the good they might get by not knowing the 
lessons of the first week, and who interrupt and hin- 
der, if they are allowed to do so, by asking questions 
already answered. It is a moving class, seldom 
the same for two days, Some drop in at the close 
and look on as if it were no concern of theirs, or 
begin to find fault as if it did not amount to much. 
These last sometimes imtroduce more disorder, and 
are the nucleus of more dissatisfaction, than all the 
rest beside, Are not these right and safe grounds to 
take in this matter? That commissioners should hold 
their teachers to strict account for delay in coming, 
that they should require all who desire to leave be- 
fore the session closes to render to them a satisfactory 
excuse, that all absence or tardiness during the time 
they attend also be accounted for to them, and that 
none who come after Wednesday morning of the 
second week should be in any way recognized at all 
or have any other privilege than an outside specta- 
tor? and that this absence or irregularity should 
seriously affect the granting or the renewing of a li- 
cense? This, if an Institute means anything but a 
play-spell, would not be too severe, Of course, 
they should insist on attendance upon all lessons, 
whether they are specially interested in the subject 
or have a liking for the particular instructor in that 
subject, and the hours should not be so long as to 
make this too fatiguing. Commissioners might do 
this thoroughly and effectively, if they were aided by 
a choice quality of instruction, and would persevere 
in it day by day during the session, and one year 
after another, 

Very much depends upon the room in which the 
sessions are held and in the arrangements which the 
room allows. The teachers should sit in a compact 
body, distinct from the general audience if any are 
present; should sit in the same seats from day to day; 
should not only lay off but leave in another room 
outside garments; should have some convenience for 
writing, etc. In no other way can the class be made 
at all responsible to an instructor, or can an instructor 
hold the class to the lesson. He may lecture on 
general subjects to a miscellaneous audience, but he 

cannot give a lesson to a class mixed in with a mis- 
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cellaneous audience, and be at all sure they get it so 
as to retain it. Therefore, a school-room is better 
than a court-house ora hall, except in the one feature 
of not having room for many spectators. A court- 
house or a hall is quite as likely to be filled up about 
the doors by a crowd not to be desired on any ac- 
count, and on the whole I very much prefer securing 
the points I have named—compactness of the body 
to be instructed, control of the class, a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility on the part of the teacher, 
with such limited room for visitors as may be found, 
to a larger, looser and more disorderly house. 

Every teacher should be considered as part of the 
class, and as a matter of course should be ready to 
answer questions, to do work on the board, and to 
join in all exercises. Some hold back from timidity. 

eachers are more afraid of each other than of the 
instructors. Some do not want to do anything more 
than sit and listen when they feel disposed. Per- 
sonal influence and judicious management by the 
instructors aided by the commissioner may generally 
secure this, but it should be secured if it cost not a 
little pains-taking. Every one should take notes of 
every lesson, and these are much more likely to be 
taken if required in some uniform manner, in books 
furnished by the commissioners, and open during the 
session to the inspection of instructor and commis- 
sioner. This firmly enforced will do much not only 
toward order, but in securing the attention and in 
obliging the instructor to make definite points in every 
lesson. To remember such a series of lessons with- 
out memoranda is plainly impossible. Add to this 
that the practice of taking notes is useful in many 
ways, and it will be worth all its costs. 

If there are two reasonably good instructors pres- 
ent, they should be expected to do the work of in- 
structing. Of course they should arrange the work 
in co: wtation with the commissioners, and so far 
as possible carry out their wishes, but they two should 
do nearly all of it themselves. An institute should 
be very chary of all adventurers who ask for an hour 
of time. I dislike the practice of compelling every 
one who happens along to give some exercise. 1 dis- 
like any one’s doing it unless he can give as good a 
lesson as the regular instructors. Even local talent 
is generally best exercised in taking a pupil’s place 
for the time. All outside lessons, with rare excep- 
tions, are a hindrance and nota help; they interrupt 
and cut short the regular programme; they do not 
generally work in well with the other lessons; they 
give, indeed, variety, but the variety that makes con- 

usion and illustrates the adage that “too many cooks 
spoil the broth.” 

A programme of exercises should be laid down 
and closely followed as to time and subjects. My 
judgment is that but little time should be taken up 
with reports and criticisms, and selected readings, 
and so on; that devotional services should be short ; 
that these matters should never run over the allotted 
time, so as to cut any lessons short. The temptation 
is to make long reports, on which a secretary or two 
spend most of their time; to make trifling criticisms, 
which do no manner of good; to bring on a general 
and loose discussion, which is time thrown away. A 
few minutes for opening services, a very few for re- 
ports, etc., a few for questions, asked orally, not 
through a query box, a few’ minutes for singing, a 
definite number of minutes for each, and for a roll 
call each session, and the rest of the time divided 
into six parts for six or seven good solid lessons, with 
singing between them. That would be my pro- 
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gramme, and I would not vary it unless I was sure 
of something better than the ordinary fare. It may 
be well to devote one hour daily toa general discus- 
sion on a topic assigned the day before, at which all 
should have the privilege of expressing their views 
very briefly, but the instructors should be ready to 
substitute a lesson the instant discussion drags or 
degenerates into talk, Our programme, then, will be 
this: In the morning, ten minutes for opening se: 
vices, five minutes for secretary’s report and business, 
five minutes for ques ions, five minutes for roll call, 
twenty minutes for singing and recess, leaving time 
for three lessons of forty-five minutes each. In the 
afternoon, five minutes for questions and business, 
five for roll call, twenty for singing and recess, leav 
ing time for one discussion or lesson of thirty minutes 
and three lessons of forty-five minutes each. This 
would fill the time and fill it well. 

Again—evening sessions must be considered, On 
some accounts it would be a gain te omit them alto 
gether. If teachers would spend the evening in re 
viewing the lessons of the day and in studying the 
subjects of the next day’s lessons, 1 am persuaded 
they would get more good than they now get. Of 
course, the two day sessions and the evening session 
tax their time and thought, if they are attended to, 
seriously. The teachers receive too much with no 
time for digestion. Then again, under the present 
regulations, which I approve, the principal instructor 
has most of the evening work to do—as a rule, not 
fewer than six evening lectures being required of 
him. This, in addition to his work in the day ses- 
sions, is no light matter. And let me suggest here in 
a parenthesis, that there is a limit to the quantity of 
work which the most generous and capable of in- 
structors can do, and the commissioners should re 
member that he is mortal and may possibly get tired 

he is overworked, like other men. Then, again, 
the evening audience is largely composed of a class 
who are not at all, and cannot be, benefited by the 
exercises. Young people who do not care for in- 
struction, and who spend the evening in annoying 
others by their conduct; boys back by the doors, and 
on the stairs and by the gates, who keep the janitor 
and one commissioner fully employed to keep them 
in anything like bounds; these make up too large a 
part of evening audiences at Institutes; in some in- 
stances it is necessary to call in the aid of the muni- 
cipal officers called policemen. Now for all these 
reasons I would do away with evening sessions ; 
but, on the other hand, there is the opportunity of 
reaching many thoughtful persons by these lectures 
and discussions, which is not to be neglected. The 
influence on the community is mainly through this 
channel, and the good an Institute does is extended 


the more general aspects of school work, rather than 
lessons in specific school subjects ; discussions of re- 
lations of schools to various interests of the commu- 
nity; general methods of improvements, and such | 
like; or in part, lectures on scientific subjects, such 
as people generally would enjoy, or a discussion of 


} ape, ; 
who will not sit quietly and listen, In this connec 





some topic of local interest. But they should’ every 
one have direct relation to some part or aspect of | 
work of education, and they should be short and not | 
ordinarily prolonged by other exercise than one or 
two simple readings. A long busy session, with pro- 
tracted rhetorical doings before and after a lecture, 
is too much to endure for eight or nine successive 
evenings. Two set lectures, a thing which some- 
times happens, is altogether too bad. And I would, 
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at the risk of some severity, exclude positively all who 
are manifestly not proper persons to attend, and all 


tion let me say, I deprecate with all my heart this 
too common practice—allowing an Institute to cul- 
minate in a public reading or a rhetorical exhibition 
by the teachers themselves. The first is foreign to 
the purpose of the meeting; it is an entertainment 
which is not addressed to the improvement of 
schools; it is generally in the nature of extra, and, 
therefore, unequal pay of one of the instructors, and 
it is making an instrument of an Institute for the 
r. putation of one member of it, besides using the 
time due to other service. Manage this as carefully 
as you.may, it will be regarded at the time and 
looked back upon afterward as the event of an Insti- 
tute. Of the second, this is sufficient to say: the 
benefit which at the best can accrue from such an 
exhibition cannot compensate for the loss of time in 

curred by individuals in its preparation and the dis 

traction of thought and attention inseparable from 
the brewing of any outside scheme within a loosely 

organized and in part irresponsible body of young 
people. 

Under this head, again, let me call attention to two 
manifest absurdities committed at most Institutes— 
the publishing of long daily reports and the resolu 
tions at the evd. As to the first, it is well enough to 
publish brief abstracts in the local papers, sufficient 
to indicate the general tone and character of the in 
struction, but not details of methods and labored eu 
logiums of each particular exercise. An honest, brief 
notice from time to time is far better than a daily 
column of puff, which few read but to wonder at the 
need of writing and publishing so much of such a 
thing. But of a closing resolution, what shall I say? 
A committee has three or four sessions in lesson 
time, maybe, and exhaust the language of terms of 
commendation distributed with as fair regard to jus- 
tice as their ingenuity can discover, offering thanks to 
all parties, from the janitor who has opened the door 
and rung the bell so faithfully, to the state superin 
tendent, who has honored the county by sending such 
unequaled instructors, and almost thanking them 
selves for so ably thanking everybody else. How 
much better it would be to express simply and briefly 
their sense of the value of instruction received, to 
affirm in their obligation to do better work in school, 
and to have done with it! Nay, I say, spend fifteen 
minutes at the very end, in a few little, unpretending 
speeches, and omit resolutions altogether. 

The management of an Institute, then, should in 
all parts tend to the full employment of the time in 
giving and receiving solid instruction, should provide 
for punctuality and regularity of attendance, for 
trict attention to every exercise, and to responsibility 
for having a written memorandum of every lesson. 
No «disturbing influence should be allowed to come 
in. It should be a place of work, not of amusement, 
and attendance and absence should mean something. 
Commissioner and teacher should feel at the close 
that there had been no nonsense, and much sensible 
work that ought to bear good fruit. 

Third—The instruction to be given: In introduc- 
ing this topic, I wish to call the attention of commis- 
sioners to the difficulty of adapting instruction to the 
wants of an Institute. Here are teachers of all 


giacdes; some well educated, and some very poorly 


| educated ; some who are not sufficiently disciplined 


to profit by any but the most pains-taking class-drill ; 





and some, at times, at least, as competent in some di- 
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rections as the instructors. Little backward ungrad- 
ed schools are represented, in which nothing beyond 
the very beginnings of knowledge are taught, and 
the large mixed schools of the country, in which 
everything is taught by one teacher, and the graded 
school. ith the loose organization which alone is 
possible, with the short time of an Institute, with its 
fluctuating numbers and elements, and the more or 
less numerous, and more or less inattentive and dis- 
tracting attendance of outsiders, it is a very difficult 
task to arrest and hold attention and give profitable 
instruction that shall be at the same time attractive. 
The only thing to be done, is to gauge the lessons by 
the advice of the commissioners as to what grade of 
instruction will do most for the average school repre- 
sented in the Institute, and from that digress to the 
right hand and to the left to give, so far as possible, 
a portion to each. These two things are to be kept 
in mind—that principals of schools will gladly second 
instruction suited to the needs of the lsaee grades 
of their schools, and that most good is done by hot 
setting the key too high—by not shooting over the 
heads of the majority. 

Now we will look at the spirit, the matter and the 
form of instruction at an Institute. 

In spirit, an Institute—by which I mean commis, 
sioners, instructors and teachers, all as one—should 
be controlled by a desire not to discharge a legal duty, 
that is, not simply to be able to report that an Insti- 
tute has been held according to law, but by a desire 
to make it tell upon the schools of the county. It 
should be an instructive, an inspiriting, a mutually 
helpful affair; not to pass the time so as to send in 
the bills, but to pass the time so as to say at the close: 
“It is good for us and will be good for our schools 
that we have been here.” All should have the same 
end in view. Commissioners should let instructors 
know their peculiar needs and instructors should be 
willing to adapt themselves with good sense to these 
needs, and teachers should be willing to take hold 
at once and help, one and all, carry on the intention 
judged to be best. The instructor cannot say, “I 
know what I want to do, and that I am going to 
do; nor the teachers, “We know what we will 
have, or nothing,” ‘The spirit ought to be such that all 
will say: “ We are getting every day just what we 
want.” Conciliation and not opposition; a disposi- 
tion to do and to receive the best that, in the circum- 
stances, can be done, will help much in making the 
Institute what it should be. The right course gen- 
eral being marked out, those who have charge should 
be watchtul of the temper of an Institute and of the 
reception which lessons meet. It should be led 
rather than compelled ; at least, the compelling power 
should not be brought into prominent notice. The 
instructor must assert himself and claim and hold 
the respect of teachers, but he must be flexible and 
adapt himself to existing facts. To go blindly 
through a course of lessons or lectures, however ex- 
cellent, because they are prepared and are excellent, 
is foolish—it gives the impression of obstinacy and 
of poverty of material; to persist in a manner of in- 
struction which is not adapted to any particular 
body of teachers, is foolish; to refuse to see, or to 
be blind to see, that the Institute is not at all in sym- 
pathy with the person or with the quality of his in- 
struction, is not wise, Soisthe refusal of a company 
of teachers to receive instruction kindly, because it 
is in matter or in manner different from what had been 
expected, or different from that of somebody who was 
there last year. That spirit is best which is willing, 
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not indeed to be quite all things to all men, but to 
put itself into genuine sympathy with those who are 
to be influenced, A certain degree of flexibility, a 
quickness of perception, good sense and tact, should 
be marks of the instruction given. And if a man 
sees he is, feels he is, failing to hit the mark in any 
direction, he should fit another string to his bow, 
even in the middle of an exercise, and he need not 
be afraid of letting the class see him do it. 

Again—while instruction should be adapted to 
immediate, actual wants, it should also have refer 
ence to opening up a broader field of personal study. 
It should contain at least suggestions of the boundless 
regions which lie unexplored all about the student, 
even in the common studies of every school. The 
great curse—I can use no milder term and be honest 
—the great curse of our learning and our teaching 
is that it is done on so narrow a foundation, Teach- 
ers are content with so limited knowledge, and so 
contracted views of truth. Their range is too often 
bounded by what a license requires; they feel no need 
of, no impulses toward, a larger and freer intellectual 
life; think their “ horizon circumscribes the world,” 
Now, without neglecting the proper sphere of inati- 
tute instruction, something may be done to incite to a 
love of study—much to stir up the dry bones of lazi- 
ness and indifference—much to flash at least glimpses 
of wonders and beauties from parts of subjects 
outside, but only just outside, the commonest rou- 
tine of school upon those which lie within this 
routine. 

The matter of this instruction has been already at 
least suggested. Its chief criterion should be that it 
is usable in school for ordinary school purposes; the 
substance, the method of it, and, in fact, the form of 
it. Its main value rather will be in that the young 
teacher will get something from it to carry into and 
use in his own school, and this without special re- 
finements or special expurgations, and something 
more for himself to think about and to grow upon. 
Not that it is possible or desirable for a teacher to 
carry an institute exercise or any exercise bodily 
into his school; but that it contains an explanation 
he can adopt to his own uses ; a model he can follow ; 
a suggestion how to meet a difficulty that he can incor- 
porate into hisown plan, The more directly and ex- 
plicitly points are made for him, the more good he 
will get from them. Almost any one accustomed to 

ublic speaking can put together a series of pleasant 
incidents or facts into a very pleasing lesson, and get 
the reputation by its recital of a witty and pleasant 
fellow. Lhave heard such, and I have heard teachers 
say: “I like that; that feeds you;, that makes you 
grow; that makes you feel better.” But has it effect 
on your teaching? Will it lead to better work and 
larger results in your classes? If so, J say amen and 
amen! If not, though it may be “a gem of purest 
ray serene,” it is quite out of place. If you want a 
piece of chalk to make an ithustration with on the 
blackboard, a lumpvof gold won’t answer If the 
problem on hand involves the table for long measure, 
you cannot substitute that of Napier’s logarithms. 
If the difficulty to be met wants a little good sense, 
backed by a little everyday experience, you cannot 
meet it by looking at it through Lord Kosse’s tele- 
scope. 

The matter then, on one side, should be mainly the 
matter of ordinary school instruction, accompanied 
by, spiced with, brief exercise into adjacent regions 
for the purpose of a thorough, wholesome stirring up 
of the mind to think and to reach out to that which 
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is yet before and beyond. Elementary subjects, such 
as are taught in all schools, should be its staple 
Enough of others to incite to a broader culture, to 
show that such exist, that they are interesting, use- 
ful, may all be worked in as auxiliaries, but the main 
work should be with rudiments, and methods of 
teaching rudiments, Todo the most good, to benefit 
the greatest number of persons, there is far more 
danger of making instruction too high up than too 
low down. All the subjects of the common school 
should come in, that the teacher may get some start- 
ing pointsin all. A skillful combination of the sub- 
stance of a subject and the method of teaching it, a 
rapid review of points in order, accompanied by 
suggestions of method of teaching, and practice 
enough to be sure they are understood, is the best 
material for institute lessons. Formal methods are 
very formal, and are apt, as they must be given them, 
to make only imitators. Some such should be given, 
but it is better to suggest principles than to form 
exact moulds for others to run themselves into. 

Not all the lessons, however, should be upon sub- 
jects of study. Half the field of institute work is 
outside of this: The organization of schools, the 
management of classes, some of the fundamental 
data of teaching as a science, the common difficul- 
ties of school-work and the common relations between 
teacher and pupil, and teacher and people, should 
have consideration. All that group of subjects 
which might be put together under the general term 
school economy, may be made very profitable if, ju- 
diciously treated, Advice and suggestions on a mul- 
titude of points, both principles and details, may be 
given with great advantage to all but the oldest and 
most skillful, if the instructor can put his own expe- 
rience and early difficulties and mistakes and suc 


cesses, into the form of caution and counsel and en- | 
These lessons may do much to infuse, | 


couragement. 
to create the right spirit, and may help the beginner 
over many a slough of despond, 

Next, as to the form of the exercises Shall they 
be lessons assigned to be prepared? There is no 
time for that, either for the preparation or the recita- 
tion, if one is to get through a subject. Shall they 
be allin the shape of formal lectures ? 
soon become ielhous and the reverse of instructive. 


The only feasible way is to make them a cross be- | 
tween familiar lectures after a scheme given on the | 


board, and lessons by question and answer. Let it 
be announced at the close of one lesson what topic 
will be taken up at the next. Let the instructor take 
up that topic in the form of a rapid review, explain- 
ing the principle, eliciting by means of questions the 
results he desires to reach, and calling on the class 
for examples or solutions enough to be understood. 
Let the outline of the lesson be put upon the board 
and copied into the note-books. Let the questions 
asked numerous and varied enough to keep at- 
tention, and let his own comments be full enough so 
that the points of the lesson will be his, rather than 
those of the class he is instructing. Let him try to 
make the lesion full of points, rather than to drill on 
one or two till they are understood fully. Much 
must of necessity be left to the development of fur- 
ther and personal study. At the close allow time 
for reasonable questions on the topic of the lesson, 
and at the beginning of the next callon some one or 
more to give a brief review. But for pressure of 
time, it would be profitable to review carefully from 
the note-books, so that it might be ascertained that the 
notes taken are the points made, It must all be rap- 





That would | 5 
| meet his special wants, and though he discovers that 
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id, earnest, wide-awake, impetuous almost, but clear, 
methodical, and what Sam Johnson called conclusive 
—that is, tending to and making some direct issue ; 
no ragged, loose-ended, disjointed result, but one 
compact and definite. Every lesson on the part of 
the instructor should be a model in the manner of 
conducting such an exercise. He should use good 
English, he should stick to his text, he should hold 
the class firmly to the line of studies he desires, he 
should check discussions, he should put down inter- 
ruptions, and should go steadily on and compel oth- 
ers to go steadily on till his point is made and his 
opinions s before the Institute. 

Fourth.—The results of an Institute must be sum 
med up very briefly. Here have been, for ten days, 
the teachers of a county with their commissioners, 
consulting about schools, under the instruction of 
persons appointed by the State Superintendent. Every 
hour of the session has been given to some solid les 


| son and every evening to some sensible discussion of 


a school subject of a more general character. Every 
teacher, should, if he has at all done his duty, carry 
away more knowledge of subjects, clearer perception 
of relations of subjects and their place in the work 
of education, and that definite results are to be sought 
for in each. He should carry away, beside some ex- 
planation of special difficulties, some good illustra- 
tions to aid his own explanations, some suggestions 
of methods of teaching, and some worked out in 
full Hehas heard ways and means suggested of 
organizing and carrying on school from day to day, 
and of managing the little details of school routine. 
Besides, he has been urged to seek a larger fund of 
knowledge and a richer culture for his own sake, to 
make the most of his opportunities for improvement 
in every direction. He carries away, further, some- 
thing of an esprit du corps ; he has seen and measured 
himself with others, and is not ashamed to think and 
to know that he is one of a great company doing the 
State good service. He goes from the Institute to 
his district, perhaps a secluded, perhaps uninviting 
one, to begin the work of the term. Now, though 
he finds that he cannot do just as the lessons sug- 
gested, and as looked so sensible at the time, though 
he must in a measure make this instruction over to 


his own enthusiasm has not been communicated di- 
rect from the Institute to his school, yet he feels that 
it ought to bear fruit and that immediately, So he 
ought to sit down and digest this instruction, think 
it all over and think it all out, eliminate what he 
cannot use, and complete and arrange what he can 
use. Following the guide of the principles laid 
down he ought to adapt the method based upon 
them to his own school and to his own use as a teach- 
er. He must do this patiently, thoroughly, honestly, 
or else he will use what he got just as it was given 


| him, use it for a day or two with no appreciable re- 


sult, and then drop back without a further effort into 
his former way, wear the old ruts deeper and be 
really a poorer teacher week by week. 

So that I judge the main value of an Institute to 
consist in setting the teacher himself thoughtfully at 
work for the improvement of his school with some 
of the data for the solution of the problem furnished 
him, and with a motive and an inspiration to do this 
born within him or strengthened by the whole spirit 
and substance of what he has heard and seeh. And 
so far as he can the commissioner in his official visits 
should see that this is done. 

In conclusion, Teachers’ Institutes I regard as too 
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important an agency for the improvement of common 
schools to admit of more than one question viz.: 
How can they be made to do the utmost good they 
are capable of doing ? 


y 
> 





MATHEMATICAL NOTES—NO. IV. 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD BROOKS, 


ALGEBRAIC LANGUAGE. 


LGEBRAIC Language is the method 

of expressing quantity by means of 
symbols. ‘The symbols of algebra may be 
regarded as the alphabet of algebraic lan- 
guage, since they are combined to form this 
language. ‘The nature and origin of these 
symbols have been considered; I propose 
in this article to consider the result of their 
combination, or the language of algebra. 
Language ts the instrument of thought and 
the medium of expression. ‘This definition, 


which all intelligent readers will recognize 
as new, was first presented in my geometry. 
The old definition of language makes it 
merely the expression of thought ; here it 
is assumed that we use language in the pro- 
cess of thought as well as in the act of ex- 
pression. 


This view is sustained by some 
of the most eminent thinkers of the present 
century. The definition does not assume 
that we cannot think without words, a moot- 
ed question which I will not now stop to 
discuss, but maintains that in the ordinary 
processes of thought we employ words as the 
symbols of the ideas with which the mind 
is dealing. 

The correctness of this view of the sub- 
ject is specially manifest in the science of 
mathematics. If language be the instru- 
ment of thought, it follows that the more 
perfect the language the more powerful 
the thought ; and this is emphatically the 
case in the analytical branches of mathe- 
matics. The power of algebra is mainly 
due to the perfection of its language. It is 
the language of analytical geometry and 
calculus that makes them so powerful in 
scientific investigation. No science can 
march forward successfully in the search of 
truth until it has embodied its ideas in 
definite and comprehensive terms. 

The nature of algebraic language depends 
upon the nature of language itself. Lan- 
guage expresses all the products of the hu- 
man mind. All the products of the mind 
may be embraced under two general classes— 
Ideas and Truths. An idea or notion is a 
single conception, as a horse, a quadruped, 
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a triangle, a polygon, etc. A truth is a 
comparison of ideas expressed in a proposi- 
tion, as, a horse is a quadruped, a triangle 
is a polygon. The language of algebra 
therefore expresses algebraic ideas and 
algebraic “ruths. 

Algebra begins by expressing simple 
arithmetical ideas by means of symbols. 
The combination of two quantities is express- 
ed by writing their symbols with the sign 
of addition between them ; their difference 
is denoted by writing the minus sign be- 
tween them; their product by the sign of 
multiplication or by writing the quantities 
together ; their quotient by the sign of divi- 
sion or writing one under the other, etc. 
Such expressions are called monomials, 
polynomials, etc. The relation of equality 
is indicated by the equation, a purely 
arithmetical idea expressed by general 
symbols. In this article I shall speak only 
of the édeas of algebra. 

Algebra, it is said, begins by expressing 
purely arithmetical ideas by means of sym- 
bols. But these symbols are so general in 
their character that they give rise to 
ideas not found in arithmetic, ideas that 
were not anticipated at the outset. I call 
especial attention to this departure from the 
usual relation of thought and expression. 
Generally, the idea precedes the word, the 
thought gives rise to the expression; here, 
the word, in some cases, precedes the idea, 
the expression gives rise to the thought. 
Examples of this are the negative quantity, 
negative and fractional exponents, etc. The 
negative sign was introduced as a symbol of 
operation without any anticipation of a 
negative quantity ; exponents were introduc- 
ed as symbols of powers without any idea of 
fractional exponents as denoting roots. 

Here language originates the thought; a 
new idea grows out of the language used to 
express an old idea. This principle, char- 
acteristic of the language of algebra, is the 
source of much of its power. The quadra- 
tic equation, x +2px=q is the algebraic 
sentence expressing a simple truth, yet this 
expression is so general in its character that 
it gives rise to more thought than I could 
print on two pages of the JournaL. The 
principle is not confined to simple algebra. 
In analytical geometry the conception of 
an equation as a representation of a line 
leads to the discovery of curves that the im- 
agination of the older mathematicians could 
never have dreamed of. Were it germane 
to the subject, I think I could show that 
there is more of this power of language in 
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other sciences than has generally been sup- 
posed. The thought is not always the 
pioneer of the word ; language is sometimes 
the herald of the idea. The language of al- 
gebra, therefore, I repeat, is so general that 
when asymbol has been agreed upon for 
any particular purpose this symbol often 
gives rise to expressions presenting entirely 
new ideas, ideas not anticipated in the pri- 
mary use of the symbol, and requiring a new 
interpretation. I will now illustrate this by 
some of the more familiar cases: 

The symbol + is used primarily to denote 
addition. ‘The symbol — is used primarily 
to denote subtraction. Thus we have the 
simple idea a-d. This idea is different in no 
respect from that found in arithmetic ex- 
cept that the symbols represent any quan- 
tity. But now, on account of the general- 
ity of the symbols, a particular supposition 
will give rise to an expression that we have 
not previously met with. Suppose that 4 is 
greater than a, what will be the nature of 
the result ; or suppose we subtract a from 
a-b, the result will be —é4. What does 
—4 mean? This expression is a new thing 
to us and its consideration leads us to an in- 
terpretation which gives us the new idea of 
a negative quantity. 

Again, the powers of numbers are denot- 
ed byexponents. This is purely arithmetical. 
But since # may represent any power we 
have the general expression a”. Now 
since may represent any kind of a quan- 
tity it may be a negative quantity and we 
have a". Here is a new thing, a negative 
exponent; what does it mean? An exami- 
nation to interpret its meaning shows that 
it denotes the reciprocal of the nth power 
of a. 

Again, we begin by using the expression 
a" to denote the mth power of a. A sim- 
ple arithmetical idea generalized and express- 
ed in general symbols. But # may be any 
quantity, hence it may be a fraction, and 
we have an expression such as a %. Here 
is a new symbol, a@ fractional exponent. 
What does it mean? By an investigation 
it is shown that the numerator denotes a 
power, and the denominator a reo¢. 

No one dreamed of an ‘magtnary quan- 
tity when it was agreed to represent the root 
of a quantity by means of the radical sign, 
thus ;/@. But @ may be any quantity, and 
having attained the idea of a negative quan- 
tity we may suppose a to be negative, and 
we have the expression ;/—a. Here is 
another new expression: What does it mean ? 
Pages have been written in explanation of it. 
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I have supposed these symbols to origi- 
nate by the principle of generalization. 
They may also originate by the generality of 
the processes or methods of operation of alge- 
bra. Thus, negative exponents may result from 
division ; that asin dividing a3 by a@5 by sub- 
tracting the exponents we obtain a*. So 
the fractional exponent may result from the 
operation of extracting a root; thus the 
cube root of a? by dividing the exponent 
by the index of the power. becomes @2%, 
We thus see that these new expressions may 
originate in two ways—by giving a particu- 
lar value to a general symbol or by the ap- 
plication of a general method of operation 
to some particular quantity; but in both 
cases the new form is the result of the gen- 
erality of the language or the method of 
operation in connection with the language. 

Many other examples could be given of 
this same principle; enough has been pre- 
sented I think to make clear the idea that 
many things in algebra originate in the 
generality of the language employed; in 
other words, that the language of algebra 
gives rise to many _new algebraic ideas. In 
this article I have spoken merely of the 
expression of algebraic ideas; in the next I 
shall treat of the expression of algebraic 
truths. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


SHALL THEY BE OPEN TO BOTH SEXKS? 


| PROPOSE to consider briefly some of 
the reasons why an affirmative answer 
should be given to this question, and some 
of the objections which are commonly 
raised to such an answer. 

In the first place, it is desirable that our 
daughters as well as our sons should have 


the most generous intellectual culture 
which we can furnish them. That women 
are capable of the highest culture, the gen- 
eration to which Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. 
Browning belong will hardly deny. That 
tens of thousands of our young women are 
capable of reaching that not very exalted 
height of learning to which a college course 
carries a young man, I will not stop to 
prove. I may take it for granted that they 
can profitably push their studies as far as the 
average candidate for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts has advanced with his work at 
his graduation. It is equally clear that a 
large number of young women desire and 
need a high intellectual training. Many 
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need it to prepare themselves for the work 
of teaching. Many need it to fit them for 
the positions which they will be called to 
fill in domestic and social life. All must 
admit that it would be a great gain if we 
could secure to every young woman who 
desires it, an education as thorough and 
generous and stimulating as our colleges 
afford to young men. 

In the second place, it is plain that no 
considerable number of young women can 
at present obtain such an education unless 
our colleges are open to them. Concede, 
if you please, that one or two colleges, 
specially devoted to the education of young 
women, furnish as valuable instruction as 
our better New England colleges—though 
probably few would be ready to make that 
concession—still they can meet the wants of 
but asmall number. What then shall be 


done? The alternative is to multiply col-‘ 


leges for women, or to open the doors of 
the colleges which are now accessible to 
young men alone. When can we complete 
the endowments of Yales and Harvards and 
Browns for young women alone? How 
can we duplicate the libraries, the scientific 
collections, and all the apparatus for illus- 
trating instruction? Must our sisters and 
daughters wait for such achievements before 
they can enjoy equal intellectual privileges 
with our brothers and sons? 

The argument then is very simple. The 
higher education is desired and needed by 
young women. Unless it is furnished to 
them by our colleges, it cannot be provided 
at all in this generation, and not even in 
the future, except at an enormous expendi- 
ture. Do we not find in these facts a suffi- 
cient reason for opening the American col- 
leges to young women, unless there are very 
serious practical obstacles to such action? 

Let us notice the most prominent argu- 
ments which are adduced in opposition to 
the admission of women to our colleges. 

It is said, first, that young women do not 
wish or require the same courses of study as 
young men. To this it may be replied, 
that some women would like to take the 
old-fashioned, stereotyped collegiate course. 
Furthermore, under the elective system, 
which to a greater or less extent is making 
its way into every college, many others 
would find courses suited to their tastes and 
needs. Can any one question whether the 
present Harvard course would attract young 
women, whom the Massachusetts high 
schools have carried to the very doors of the 
college? 
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Again, it is urged that the moral habits 
and processes of women are so different 
from those of men, that the two sexes can- 
not work profitably in the same classes or in 
the same institutions. But let us ask 
whether the difference in the mental habits 
and processes of the sexes is really a more 
formidable obstacle to working in the same 
class than is found in the difference in 
temperament, talent, and attainments of 
young men now working in classes together. 
It is not found to be so up to the day when 
the brother and sister leave the preparatory 
school. Is not the greater difference which 
subsequently appears, due in part to the 
difference in training and opportunities? 
After all that has been said on the difference 
of the minds of the sexes—and certainly 
there is a marked difference—are not the 
mental resemblances much greater than the 
mental differences? Do not these resem- 
blances form the proper basis for the suc- 
cessful work of the instructor under an 
elastic system, which leaves opportunity for 
rational choices in departments of work? 
May not the difference in the mental consti- 
tution of the sexes be such that each sex 
may furnish suggestion, inspiration, and 
help to the other? It is believed by many 
that such is the fact. 

Once more, it is asserted that there are 
moral perils connected with the admission 
of both sexes to the college. Removed 
from parental supervision at the age when 
they very much need it, the young women 
may not only have their attention diverted 
from their intellectual work, but may form 
undesirable acquaintances, and may even 
lose something of that delicacy and modest 
reserve which we always desire to see in 
them. Now it cannot be denied that there 
is a difficulty here which must be guarded 
against. Two things may be said upon the 
point. First, the danger comes in some de- 
gree to every son or daughtef, who is sent 
away from home for education, even to 
schools or colleges in which only one sex is 
received. No system can entirely obviate 
it. Secondly, in most colleges the practical 
wisdom of the teachers could, in the opin- 
ion of many, avert all serious peril. In 
such a town as this in which I write (Bur- 
lington), the young ladies could find homes 
with families who would in every way care 
for them almost as well as their own parents 
could. In other places it might be neces- 
sary to provide for their residence a hall un- . 
der proper supervision. A little experience 
would show to how much restraint the pu- 
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pils should be subjected. It is probable that 
this difficulty, like many others, if resolute- 
ly met with good common sense, will be 
found less formidable in most of our colleges 
than is often supposed. If any colleges are 
so situated that they cannot overcome it, 
then certainly they should leave the educa- 
tion of young women to those more happily 
situated. 

But, it may be said, after all this is mere 
theory. Experiment alone can show that 
the theory is sound, and that the sexes can 
be profitably educated in the same college. 
That is true. And I think that we have not 


quite experience enough to justify any one | 


in speaking dogmatically on the subject in 
determining the policy of our New England 
colleges. Only one college in New Eng- 


land, and that the youngest, has tried the | 


experiment atall. The history and interior 
life of Oberlin College, it may be thought, 


are in some respects so different from the | 


history and life of Eastern colleges, that a 
positive conclusion concerning them can 
hardly be drawn from its success. The 
University of Michigan, the most conspic- 


uous institution which has recently opened | 


its doors to women, has not had them in 
its classes in sufficient numbers and for a 


time long enough to render its trial abso- | 


lutely decisive. But this may safely be said, 
that the experiments which have been made 
all point to one conclusion. Only good 
results, so far as I know, have flowed from 
the admission of both sexes to the normal 
schools. I have yet to hear of a college 
which has found cause to regret the admis- 
sion of women to its halls. ‘The sentiment 


in the West, in which the plan has been | 


pretty largely tried, seems to be strongly in 
favor of it. I see nothing so exceptional in 
the organization of Oberlin as to deprive 
its long experience of all value tous. Presi- 
dent Fairchild’s emphatic words on this sub- 
ject are: ‘‘ Theoretical objections can have 


little force in the presence of an experience | 


of more than thirty years, giving the same 
uniform result. 
order and earnest life that have prevailed 
among us we attribute without hesitation to 
this feature of our work. It has been a 
blessing in the past—we expect good from 
it in the future.’’ Many instructors, who 
have taught young men and young women 
in the same classes, affirm that the intel- 
lectual and the moral effects of the presence 
‘ of each sex upon the other in the class-room, 
have been in a high degree salutary. The 
concurrent testimony of the college officers 
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| who have tried the experiment of educating 
the sexes together, in circumstances strongly 
resembling those of our Eastern colleges, 
even though different in some particulars, 
| may certainly lead us to consider thought- 
fully whether those of us who have not tried 
| the plan are right in condemning it without 
| a trial. 
But if it be conceded that the doors of 
our colleges should be opened to young 
women, the trustees of any particular col- 
lege must have regard to the state of pub- 
lic opinion among its constituency, in 
| determining when and how to make the 
innovation on old usage. Until public sen- 
| timent is ripe for the change, young men 
| may be turned from the college by the 
|admission of young women. They may 
with a certain contempt look upon the in- 
stitution as merely ‘‘a girls’ school or 
|academy,’’ and so inferior to other colleges. 
In most parts of New England, probably, 
the patrons of colleges are not yet quite 
| ready for the change. But is not the propo- 
| sition to try it gaining favor every year? 
| In more than one college corporation, and 
inmany acollege faculty, the subject is receiv- 
ing increasing attention. Is it improbable 
| that the experience of the colleges which in 
| other parts of the country are admitting 
| both sexes into their classes, and the thor- 
| ough discussion which the question before 
| us must undergo, will soon bring some of 
our New England colleges to receive the 
| young women who are desirous of a more 
generous and thorough culture than is now 
| within their reach?—/ames B. Angell, in 
| Congregationalist. 
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EQUATIONS OF THE POLYGONS. 


| 


BY E. SCHNEIDER, A. M. 


HE equations which appeared in my 
first article, I call the equations of the 
I presented, in that article, the 
equations of the heptagon, nonagon, and 


| polygons. 


| octo-decagon. The values of the unknown 
| quantities of the equations of these poly- 
| gons I could not give exactly. But this 
value of x can be readily found in some of 
| the other equations, though belonging to 
| the irreducible case. The equation of the 
octagon is x3 +- 347 =-2—);/2. The value 
of x in this equation is 1/2—1. Substitute 
this value of x in the general formula, 
\/(1—«,) and we get 1/(2—1/ 2), equal to 
one side of the octagon. The equation of 
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the decagon is 43 +-3x7 =5-2—%4)/5. The 
value of x inthis equation is 1%41/5—%. 
Substitute this value of x in the general for- 
mula, and we get 1/(3-2—%1/5)=5-4— 
¥,, equal to one side of the decagon. The 
equation ofthe dodecagon is x3 +. 34*—2. The 
value of x in this equation is 7/3—1. 
Substitute this value of « in the general for- 
mula, and we have 1/(z—1/ 3), equal to one 
side of thedodecagon. Now, since it is possi- 
ble to obtain the value of the unknown 
quantity of the last three equations, though 
belonging to the irreducible case, why can- 
not a genetal method be found applicable 
to all equations of this kind? I have la- 
bored long, but thus far in vain, to find this 
method. I would earnestly entreat our 
zealous mathematicians to labor at the same 
problem, If successful, they will remove a 
very great obstacle in my path that leads to 
further interesting facts. I stand on the 
bank of a deep, wide and rapidly-flowing 
stream, which I am unable to cross to exam- 
ine the beautiful and rich treasures which 
lie sparkling beyond me. Will some one go 
to work and build a bridge? Gladly willl 
then take him by the hand, and lead him to 
the enchanting felds which are yet beyond 
my reach. 

Iam fully persuaded, that these values of 
*, in the successive equations of the poly- 
gons, form an ascending series, by means of 
which, if the law of the increase of the terms 
were known, we could find every term of 
this series, and consequently the value of 
the unknown quantity in each polygonal 
equation. 

The equation «+4 —4x? == —a’ , which ap- 
peared in my second article, expresses, when 
fully developed, a peculiar series, and, no 
doubt, somewhat similar to the series formed 
by the values of x in the equations of the 
polygons. 

The following is the ascending series 
revealed by the above equation: 

The square root of 2 is equal to the chord 
of an arc of go degrees. Add this root to 
2, and extract the square root of the sum, 
and we get the length ofa chord of an arc 
of 135 degrees. Add this root to 2, and 
extract the square root of the sum, and we 
get the length of a chord of an arc of 157% 
degrees. Add this root again to 2 oak ex- 
tract the square root of the sum, and we get 
the length ofa chord of an arc of 168% de- 
grees. ‘The first term of the series, consist- 
ing of degrees, is 90; add 45, the half of go, 
to go, and we get 135 degrees for the second 
term ; add 22%, the half of 45, to the second 
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term, and we get 157%4 degrees for the 
third term ; add 114%, the half of 22%, to 
the third term, and we get 16834 degrees 
for the fourth term, and so on ad infinitum. 
These terms form an infinite series, approach- 
ing continually nearer to 180 degrees, but 
never reaching an arc of that length. 

The chords form also a series. The length 
of the first chord is 1.4142135+- ; the length 
of the second is 1.8477590-+-; the length of 
the third is 1.9615 705-}- and so on to infini- 
ty. This is alsoan infinite series, approach- 
ing continually nearer to 2 but never reach- 
ing it. But the terms increase according to 
a fixed law. 

I will now present the descending series. 
These begin with the same terms as the as- 
cending series. The square root of 2 is the 
first term of the series of chords, and go de- 
grees the first term of the series of degrees. 
Subtract the square root of 2, or the chord 
of an arc of go degrees, from 2 and extract 
the square root of the difference, and we 
get the length of a chord of an arc of 45 de- 
grees. Subtract the chord of an are of 135 
from 2, and extract the square root of the 
difference, and we get the chord of an arc 
of 221% degrees. Subtract the chord of an 
arc of 157% degrees from 2 and extract the 
square root of the difference, and we get the 
chord of an arc of 11% degrees, and so on 
ad infinitum. it will be observed that the 
descending series of chords cannot be ob- 
tained before we get the ascending series of 
chords. 

The first term of the descending series of 
degrees is go, the second 45, the third 22%, 
the fourth 114 andsoon. Thisseries isa sim- 
ple geometrical series, whose ratiois 4. The 
first term of the descending series of chords 
is 1.4142135-+- ; the second is .7653668-+- ; 
the third is .3901806+ ; the fourth is .196- 
345+. These chords form also an infinite 
series, approaching continua]ly nearer to 
zero, but never reaching it. It will be readi- 
ly seen also, that these chords are the sides 
of polygons, the first being the side of the 
square, the second the side of an octagon, 
the third that of a polygon of 16 sides and 
so on to infinity. 

If the three articles I have now given the 
reader appear ot sufficien® interest to the 
lovers of science, I may continue presenting 
other facts that are new, at least, to me. 
And I shall be very thankful for suggestions, 
made either directly to me, or through the 
pages of the JourNat, if my articles prove 
worthy of any such notice. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


HE name of Florence Nightingale is one | 


of which England does wellito be proud. 
To her the women of our own country also 
owe more than they know. Her workin the 
hospitals at Scutari, during the Crimean 
war, furnished precedent and example for 
many during our late war, who, but for such 
precedent, might never have found courage 
to leave their own homes and firesides, and 
brave the hardships and perils of field and 
camp hospitals; and the spirit thus evoked 
has, more than any other agency, broken the 
bonds of prejudice and custom, in which 
woman was held, and opened to her num- 
berless avenues of enterprise and industry, 
before unthought of. The following letter, 
addressed originally to Dr. Lemuel Moss, 
Secretary of the U. S. Christian Commis- 
sion, claims a portion of that regard which 
we so freely accord to its author, and will 
have its suggestive lesson for many a reader. 


LONDON, Sefé. 13, 1866. 

My Dear Sir :—I could not do what you ask me 
to do in your kind letter of July rath, viz.: give you 
information about my own life; though, if I could, 
it would be to show how a woman of ordinary abili 
ty has been led by God, by strange and unaccusiom 
ed paths, to doin His service what He did in her. And 
if 1 could tell you all, you would see how God has 
done al! and I nothing. I have worked hard, very 
hard; that is all; and I have never re/used God any 
thing; though, being naturally a very 
most of my life has been very distasteful to me. |] 
have no peculiar gifts; and T can honestly assure iy 
young lady that if she will but try to wa/¢ she will 
soon be able to vz the appoiuted course! But then 
she must first learn to walk, and even when she runs 
she must run with patience. Most people don’t even 
try to walk. 

I would say to young ladies who are called to any 
peculiar vocation, quali'y yourselves for it as aman 
does for his work. Don’t think you can undertake 
it otherwise. A man of the greatest natural apti 
tudes does not fancy that he can be professor of 
Greek, unless he has studied Greek for years. And, 
again, if you are called to do a man’s work, don’t 
exact a woman’s privileges—the privileges of inaccu- 
racy, of weakness, of the muddle-head. Submit 
yourselves to the rules of business as men do, by 
which alone you can make God’s business succeed. 
For He has never said that He will give His success 
and His blessing to inefficiency, to sketchy and un- 
finished work. 

To all women I would say; Look upon your 
work, whether it be an accustomed or unaccustomed 
work, as atrust confidedto you. This will keep you 
alike from discouragement and presumption, from 
idleness and from overtaxing of yourself. Where 
God leads the way, He has bound Himself to help 
you to go the way. 

I have now been nine years a prisoner to my 
room from illness, and overwhelmed with business. 
Had I more faith, more of the faith I profess, I 
should not say overwhelmed; for it is all business 
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sent me by God—and I am really thankful to Him, 
though my sorrows have been deep and many, that 
He still enables me to do His business. This must 
be my excuse for not having answered your questions 
| before. 

Nothing, with the approval of my own judgment, 
has been made public, or I would send it to you, 
I have a strong objection to sending my own likeness, 
for the same reason. Of some of the most valuable 
vork the world has seen we know not the author. 
We only know th uuthor of all. I do 
but it is a deep- 
I do not wish my 
That God alone 
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Crod is the 
not urge this scruple upon others; 
seated relivious scruple in myself. 
name to remiin, nor my tikeness. 
should be remembered, I wish. 

If 1 cow/d really give the esson of my life to my 
countrywomen and yours—indeed, I would fain look 
upon us as all one nation—the lesson of my mistakes, 
as well as of the rest, I would But for this there is 
notime. [ would only say: Work—wurk in silence 

i hrst—in silence for years. [It will not be time 
wasted Perhaps, in all your life, it will be the time 
you will afterward tind to have been best spent. 
And it is very certain that without it you will be no 
you will not produce one perfect work, but 

>in the service of God, 
‘ar sir, with great truth, 


worker ; 
only failu 
Pray, believe me, my ¢ 
ever your faithful servant. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
P. S. Have you ever read Baker’s Sources of the 
gy. where he says he was more like a donkey than 
dn explorer? That is much my case. I believe it 
is that of all who have to do any unusual work, 
|; And I would especially guard young ladies from 
fancying themselves like lady superiors, with an ob- 
sequious following of disciples, if they undertake 
iny great or good work. F. N. 
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AN IMPULSE. 





BY MARY E. KELLY. 


T was a summer day, and the blue vault 
| of a New England sky, with its white, 
drifting clouds, lay mirrored on the bosom 
of a New England lake. Not a lake on 
whose still breast the sky alone lay pic- 
tured, that while it enchants you with its 
silvery sheen, mocks you when you seek for 
a shadow; but there were the shadows of 
old, gray, mossy rocks, and the hoary, 


_overhanging mountain, and trees bending 
| over, kissing, with their green leaves, its 





waters clear as crystal. 

A boy on whose young head ten summers 
had left their joy, was standing on its pebbly 
shore. With all the might of his strong 
young arm he sent a stoneskimming over the 
water, and wider, wider grew the circling 
wavelets, till they reached the farthest shore 
of the little lake,a mile away. Notan atom 
of water in the lake lay just as it was before 
the disturbing stone fell into its still breast, 
yet the boy had forgotten the stone and had 
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gone in chase of a bright-winged butterfly. 

The Allegheny County Institute some time 
since held a very interesting annual meet- 
ing, and hundreds of its members went 
back to their school-rooms with a new im- 
pulse, a new courage, a new acquisition of 
moral strength, to do a nobler work in the 
school-room. 

There is strength in sympathy ; there is 
a contagion of enthusiasm ; there is a men- 
tal electricity that thrills the soul, and it is 
needful to clasp hands with the thinkers 
and workers of the world, and feel the magic 
of its influence penetrating every fibre of 
our being. It is well sometimes that we 
stop our weary feet to drink from some cool 
fountain by the wayside, lest, ‘‘growing weary 
in well-doing, we faint ere we reap.’’ Is it, 
then, so easy a task to keep so many active 
young minds busy? To lead them onward 
and upward? Not that they may store up 
knowledge merely, but that they grow in 
wisdom ; and oh! the impulses, motives, 
that we may be enabled to give, that we may 
be the stronger to tmplant the main-spring 
of a useful activity within them, arock upon 
which to rear a splendid temple of character ; 
Oh! for an inspiration to know when 
‘* words fitly spoken may be like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.’” With the right 
motives in our own hearts, and the fear of 
the Lord before our eyes, can we go very 
far astray? Has He not said: ‘‘ My grace 
shall be sufficient for thee ?’’ 

Teaching is mind acting upon mind, soul 
breathing into soul, and for nothing do we 
need more moral strength, more mental 
freshness. And we who must be strong, in 
such strength, are only finite beings ; we do 
become exhausted, and to save us from fall- 
ing into mere mechanical routine, we need 
to stop sometimes for breath, a long inspir- 
ation that gives us new health and strength 
for labor ; and nothing does so much for 
us in so short a time as our Institute. 

It is the stone thrown into the midst of 
the lake, that washes routine away in its re- 
treating waves. 
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THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 








AM of opinion that every mind that 
comes into the world has_ its own spe- 
ciality— is different from every other mind; 
that each of you brings into the world a 
certain bias, a disposition to attempt some- 
thing of its own, something your own—an 
aim a little different from that of any of 
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your companions; and that every ygung 
man and every young woman is a failure so 
long as each does not find what is his or her 
own bias; that just so long as you are in- 
fluenced by those around you, so long as 
you are attempting to do those things which 
you see others do well instead of doing that 
thing which you can do well, you are so far 
wrong, so far failing of your own right mark. 
Everybody sees the difference in children. 
They very early discover their tastes. One 
has a taste for going abroad, another for 
staying at home; one for books, another 
for games ; one wishes to hear stories, an- 
other wants to see things done ; one is fond 
of drawing, the other cannot draw at all ; 
but he can make a machine. This differ- 
ence, as you advance, becomes more pro- 
minent. You are more distinct in your 
conception of what you can do—more de- 
cided in avoiding things which you cannot 
and do not wish to do. Now, I conceive 
that success is in finding what it is that you 
yourself really want, and pursuing it; free- 
ing yourself from all importunities of your 
friends to do something which they like, 
and insisting upon that thing which you 
like and can do. One person persists all 
the time in disappointing his friends because 
he wishes to be a painter, and they have no 
desire that he should be. Another does 
not like that his father should insist upon 
sending him to college, because he really 
wants to be a merchant or a manufacturer, 
or has a whim of his own. Now that is 
easily mistaken by an obstinate young man 
who has taken a fancy and is not really 
pursuing that which is his proper calling. 
Though one may be easily mistaken for a 
time, yet there is in his mind this particu- 
lar fitness for a calling. The multitude of 
professions is endless, and in aright state of 
society the objects and aims would be much 
more numerous. For instance, inthe Ger- 
man universities now, instead of having five 
or six or ten professorships, they have sixty 
or a hundred—the division of sciences, the 
divisions of the parts of great classes of 
knowledge requiring so many instructors. 
Well, I think that with the progress of so- 
ciety, the divisions of employment will not 
be sixty or a hundred, but thousands; and 
finally, if one should say it, as many as there 
are men, as many as there are women, that 
the aims will be as many as there are individ- 
ual souls. Therefore I wish that each young 
person should learn that secret, that he only 
can tell himself what it is that he is to do: — 
It is revealed to him in the progress of his 
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mind, always becoming revealed more dis- 
tinctly, what that object is. He did not 
know it when he was a child; he did not 
know it when he was a boy; but all is slow- 
ly revealed to him by every effort he makes 
in this direction or against it. For, when 
he is laboring against the proper calling, he 
finds himself met with obstacles that increase 
as he goes. When he is following his prop- 
er mission, the leading of his inward guide, 
he is assisted by every step which he takes. 
The purpose for which he is made is always 
becoming more and more clear to him. I 
I believe that for every active mind in its 
own direction, there is a thought waking 
every morning—a new thought; that every 
day brings new instruction and facility ; 
that even in the dreams of night we are 
helped forward. There is a great difference 
in our mind. Sometimes we have heavy 
periods, when we don’t think for days or 
weeks or months; then periods of activity. 
I think these depend very much upon our- 
selves—upon our good behavior. If we 
use our opportunities, opportunities are 
multiplied. If we neglect them, if we give 
ourselves up to idle pleasures and amuse- 
ment, they are withdrawn. The idle person 
ceases to have thoughts.—2. W. Emerson. 
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THE STAND-POINT ALTERS THE 
VIEW. 





MISS HATTIE B. SWINEFORD. 





HIS argument, so apparent in viewing 
external objects, is too often forgotten 
when examining a subject with the mental 
eye. Persons are too apt to set up their own 
opinions as the stand-point from which 
others are to take observation, without 
affording to each the same privilege. ‘This 
is seen in church and state, in. society and 
the world; it is the cause of one-half the 
national and political disturbances of the 
day. Narrow-minded people view subjects 
through as narrow a medium as their own 
illiberal minds; their reason is dwarfed by 
partial knowledge, and their judgment is 
biased by self-interest, yet they are uncharit- 
able enough to measure every one by the 
standard of excellence which they have 
erected ; to value things according to their 
own estimate. 
Such persons have existed in every age, 
in every country, and being the majority, 
they, in a great measure, control the opinion 
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suffered not a little at their hands. The 
progress of learning though sure, has been, 
slow and difficult ; now through deep, dark 
valleys of doubt and superstition, then over 
mountains of obstacles raised by ignorance 
and prejudice. Eversince Columbus pleaded 
in vain his cause at the Spanish Court have 
the lovers of learning been pleading the 
cause of education. 

Looking back we see that great strides 
have been taken by these advocates of 
knowledge. Overstepping the barriers of 
each succeeding generation, they have at 
length attained a position from which they 
can now look down upon previous hin- 
derances. But even at this eminence they 
are frequently assailed by the shafts of mal- 
ice, hurled by those who, from ¢heir stand- 
point, can discover only defects of their 
own creation. ‘‘ The spread of knowledge 
superinduces an increase of crime” --‘‘Search- 
ing into the hidden resources of nature en- 
genders skepticism’’—‘‘ The expense in- 
curred by sending out exploring expedi- 
tions’’—are only some of the darts which 
have been leveled at the luminous target— 
Wisdom. Our great system of American 
education has, through much tribulation, 
attained a position which may well compare 
with any in the world. The first efforts put 
forth for the achievement of so grand a 
scheme were feeble indeed, but by the un- 
tiring zeal of the wise and good the pro- 
gress has been unparalleled, and now we ex- 
perience the happy influence of so worthy a 
cause. 

May we not hope that the time will soon 
come when the subject of education will be 
viewed from the only true stand-point, when 
all will approve the sentiment of the di- 
vinely inspired writer: ‘‘ That our sons 
may grow up as the young plants, and that 
our daughters may be as the polished cor- 
ners of the temple.”’ 
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MENTAL CULTURE. 


BY J. ELLIOT ROSS. 





OW precious, yet how much neglect- 

ed and abused, is the immortal mind! 
And how imperfect man’s best attempts to 
cultivate and train it! The prevailing in- 
sensibility to its claims, and ignorance of 
its nature and wants, are truly marvelous ; 
and especially is this so when we consider 
that the mind, and not the body, constitutes 





of the world. The cause of education has 


the man, and makes life all to him that it is; 
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his views, his feelings, his aspirations, his 
’ purposes ; these it is that are reflected in his 
outward conduct and determine its current 
and complexion. The external life is but 
the expression and exponent of the internal 
and invisible spirit, and as such it is a most 
sensitive and faithful index. Accordingly, 
what endless variety of beauty, grace and 
strength the world of mind presents ! 

The natural difference between spirit and 
spirit in man is a striking fact and appears 
at an early age, though not to the view of a 
casual .or superficial observer. And yet 
there is a grand community of consistent 
elements which affords a universal basis for 
mental culture ; for the mind of man is es- 
sentially the same. Whether found in the 
benighted Pagan or the enlightened Christ- 
ian, in a Ngwton or a Hottentot, it is sus- 
ceptible to the same influences. Every- 
where and in every individual it is alike af- 
fected, though in varying degree, by the 
shining light, by melodious sounds, by 
sweet odors, by pleasant tastes, by agreeable 
touch, and their contraries. In like man- 
ner its faculties of thought, affection, will, 
memory, imagination, fancy, and the like, 
are capable of development and invigoration 
by being exercised upon appropriate ob- 
jects. 7 

But it is in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, particularly, that all its powers 
are brought into harmonious and healthful 
action, and that mind grows, flourishes and 
bears fruit. Truth is the bread of the soul, 
and as in obtaining food for the body allits 
members are strengthened by the needful 
toil, so the mind, while furnishing itself 
with truth, is strengthened and made robust 
by its own labors after it. 

What encouragement we have to this 
mind-culture in the mighty mental feats of 
the human race! It is mind that moves 
the world! It is mind that constructs our 
houses, lays our railways, plants our cities. 
It builds up and tears down; it makes and 
unmakes ; it adorns, refines, invents. In 
short, whatever is or is done as the work of 
man, owes its existence to the indwelling 
mind. The face of the whole earth is thus 
full of the fruits of mind, in a visible, mate- 
rial form. 

Another and very important encourage- 
ment to the work of mental culture is, that 
mind, like every other vital organism, hasa 
history—an unending development—which 
is begun and determined in its character 
here in time. ‘‘As the tree falls, so it lies,’’ 
and according to the relative condition of 
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the soul when it leaves the body, so it will 
be throughout the countless ages of eter- 
nity. How immensely important. it is, 
therefore, to start right in this world, and 
to make all possible progress in mental cul- 
ture, that we may enter the world to come 
with faculties. fairly developed, strong and 
receptive, prepared to profit to the utmost 
by the new scenes and experiences which 
await us there ! 

The development of the mind should be 
a constantly increasing one; for there is no 
limit to its development, as there is to that 
of the body. It should, therefore, be con- 
tinually furnished with something zew,, 
some fresh truth with which to feed and oc- 
cupy its energies. This food God’s uni- 
verse of truth furnishes, and man can never 
exhaust the supply. Receiving it day by 
day from this unlimited store-house, man’s 
soul will ever go on expanding and growing 
in knowledge, affection and will, into the 
likeness of Him who came to redeem that 
soul from ruin by shining into it with the 
light of the knowledge of His glory and 
truth. 
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A HINDRANCE TO PROGRESS. 








HE great hindrance to rapid progress 
in many of our schools, especially in 
the rural districts of those not in the circle 
of inspection or wide-awake neighborhoods, 
is the amount of bad teaching done. The 
lessons are often conned and recited with 
no practical application whatever. Teach- 
ing is still done in cloudland, or, to use a 
plainer expression, ‘‘ over the heads of the 
pupils;’’ and this system is so tenaciously 
adhered to, that judging from the results ur 
such teaching you might think the great 
object of the teacher is to throw his instruc- 
tion so far above, that few seattered atoms 
may ever reach his pupils. 

Arithmetic, as it is taught, is a different 
thing from the calculatians in every-day use. 
Geography, as taught in books, is never ap- 
plied toadescription of theearth. Grammar 
is too often a reciting study, but not appli- 
cable to the correction of language. Read- 
ing is to pronounce ina nasal, squeaking, or 
mayhap bass monotone, the words in the book, 
with little endeavor to express the passion, 
feelings or meaning of the author. Defini- 
tions have little connection with the mean- 
ing of words. Studying is preparing to re- 
cite, and reciting is relieving the mind of an 
encumbrance to be forgotten assoon as over. 
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Composition is attempting to write an ora- 
tion upon the moon or something equally 
beyond the pupil’s reach. This is no ex- 


aggerated picture. It is to be found in a) 


more or less degree in many of our schools. 


Upon entering such a school for the first | 
time and examining aclass in primary geog- | 


raphy that ‘‘ wished to be promoted’’ (to 
use their own expression) to a ‘‘larger book, 
as they were so tired of going through that 


one,’’ I asked them in ina natural under- | 


tone if they knew what geography meant. 
No answer. Judging from their manner of 
reciting in other branches in what way 
questions had been put to them, I opened 
the book and gave ina high monotone, 
such as some teachers so frequently use in 
addressing their pupils, the question, 
** What is Geography?’’ Immediately the 


| 
answer came from every member of the. 


class, ‘‘A description of the earth.’’ Re- 
suming my natural tone I asked, ‘‘ Did you 
ever see the earth or a part of it, or do you 
know what itis?’’ ‘* No.’’ Then taking the 
book in my hand and reading the question 
as the former one, ‘‘ What is the earth ?’’ 
‘*The planet we inhabit,’’ was promptly 
given by every one. Now, the understand- 
ing of that class had never been appealed to. 
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Blindly following the answers of questions 
'the text contained, they had no definite 
'conception of the meaning of those terms. 
And this was an average of their knowledge 
of every branch of study, instances of which 
I could give as ludicrous as this. 

I do not by any means undervalue these 
text-books, which have been the life-time 
work of many learned men; but I do con- 
demn the use they are put to in many 
schools. Why will not those in authority 
frown upon such instruction? Such cases 
as this show the necessity of some individual 
supervision of the school other than that of 
teachers. Why do not directors enforce 
the examining of every school at the close of 
each term and thereby know just where each 
school stands, and hold each teacher respon- 
| sible for its condition? If the teacher be 
the examiner let the directors, or some one 
of them, put such questions as will deter- 
mine whether the classes understand the 
'subjects they are reciting. By so doing 
they can tell to what teacher to attribute 
| bad instruction and to whom to give credit, 
|and act accordingly by retaining the good 
/teacher if possible, and rejecting the un- 
| worthy. 
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O one should fail to read the admir- 
able address of Professor Buckham on 
Teachers’ Institutes, published in this num- 
ber. The Institutes of this State are more 


‘largely attended than those of any other. 


As now managed they have been productive 
of great good, but if advantage be taken of 
the practical suggestions contained in this 
address, their usefulness may be largely in- 
creased. The School Department is ready 
to co-operate with the local school officers 
to the full extent of its power in organizing 
the approaching Institute campaign, so as to 
make it a greater success than any that has 
preceded it. Let the note of preparation 
be sounded all along the line. 


DIRECTORS AS SUBSCRIBERS. 





THE names of Directors on our list of 
i subscribers are steadily increasing in num- 
| ber, a fact always gratifying to ourselves, 
/and one which gives promise of marked 
benefit to the schools. When men are in- 
terested in the work they have in hand, or 
in the discharge of their professional duties, 
they will subscribe for and read publications 
that promise to afford.them aid and encour- 
agement; and a hopeful sign of progress in 
| any given direction is found in the increased 
| demand for such publications. Boards of Di- 

rectors that have made trial of the JoURMAL 
are renewing their subscriptions, and new 
boards are sending in their orders so as to 
begin with the first number of the new vol- 
ume. A board that has been on the sub- 
scription list seldom drops the JouRNAL, and 
those who have taken it longest we reckon 
upon as its firmest friends. Our constant 
aim shall be to make it a magazine essential 
to Teachers and Directors. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 





HIS number of the JourNaL begins a 
new volume, the Twenty-first... With 
the sincerest thanks to all who have in any 
way aided us in the past year, we enter upon 
the work of the present one, determined to 
make our magazine worthy of the cause it 
advocates and of the encouragement it has 
received. Our list of subscribers is now 
larger than ever before, and the promised 
effort on the part of our friends will increase 
it, we confidently expect, by the addition 
of hundreds of new names. Not one-fifth, 
we are ashamed to say it, of the teachers of 
the State have their names on our books 
or take any other educational periodical. 
How a teacher can content himself without 
reading books and magazines relating to his 
own profession isa mystery Todoso isa 
loss to him even in money. 
no complaining mood. We feel that we 
have done our best during the past year to 
make the JouRNAL entertaining and instruc- 
tive to our readers, and they may rely upon 
our making every reasonable effort to do so 
in the future. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





T has been customary to publish in 
the July number of the JourNnaL 

the full programme of exercises propos- 
ed for the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association to be held in the August follow- 
ing. Wevery much regret our inability to 
do so this year. We have written to the 
proper officers concerning the matter but 
have yet failed to obtain a reply to our in- 
quiries. In the absence of the full pro- 
. gramme for which our readers will have to 
wait until next month, we publish the fol- 
lowing outline of what is to be done, as we 
find itin the New York School Journal of 
June 22d. It is signed by Mr. Horne in 
his official capacity as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committée, or we should doubt 
whether any arrangements have been made 
for the special meetings of superintend- 
ents and the representatives of colleges as 
mentioned in the programme. We are 
glad to know they have been made, although 
we were not advised of them. The meet- 
ing seems to promise to be one of great in- 
terest. We notice that, in response to the 
invitation extended, prominent individual 
teachers and delegations of teachers from 
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other States expect to be present. They 
well be welcome. 
MR. HORNE’S GENERAL PROGRAMME. 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association promises to be very large and interest- 
ing. The teachers of Public Schools, Normal Schools, 
High Schools, Seminaries, Academies, Colleges, 
Superintendents of Schools, Directors and other 
school officers and friends of edueation, throughout 
the State and from other States, are invited to be 
present and to participate in the exercises. 

The meeting of the association will be held on the 
20th, 21st and 22d of August, in, the Academy of Music 
in the City of Philadelpnia. ‘Phe Academy of Music 
is, unquestionably, the largest and most beaatiful 
hall in Pennsylvania, and has been secured for the 
occasion at a heavy expense. The Philadelphia 
committees and teachers of the cityin general 
have assumed the responsibility of procuring the 
the Academy of Music. Their efforts to make the 
meeting a success will, of course, be seconded by the 
teachers of the State. The expense incurred by se- 
curing this hal] will of itself amount to $500—1,000. 
City Councils will undoubtedly make an appro- 
priation to this object. A motion has recently been 
introduced before the body for an appropriation of 
$1,500. When it is remembered that such men as 
ex-Governor Pollock and others have taken this 
matter in hand there can be no doubt as to the re- 
sult. In addition to this, the Philadelphia com- 
mittee hold weekly meetings, and are sparing no ef- 
forts to make the most extensive preparations for the 
association. 

The hours for meeting will be so arranged as to 
give the forenoon sessions to discussions, business, 
etc., the evening sessions to lectures and addresses by 
some of the most distinguished educators in the 
country, and the afternoons will be devoted to ex- 
cursions and open air exercises. 

The following is the general programme: 

Tuesday Morning—Organization, Addresses of 
Welcome and Reply. Miscellaneous Business. 

Tuesday Afternoon—Superintendents’ Meeting, 
Special, in one of the smaller rooms of the Academy. 

Tuesday Evening—Lecture and Address. 

Wednesday Morning—Superintendents’ General 
Meeting 

Wednesday Afternoon—Meeting of Representa- 
tives uf Colleges, Special, in side room. 

Wednesday Evening—Philadelphia Superintend- 
ency. 

Thursday Morning—College Element, General. 

Thursday Evening—Discussions on Colleges and 
State University. 4 

Friday—Excursion to Atlantic City or Cape May. 

The services of a number of the most eminent ed- 
ucators in the country have been secured for the 
meeting, such as Prof. A. D. White, President of 
Cornell University; Prof. Angell, President of the 
University of Michigan. These gentleman will lead 
off in the College and State University discussion. 
Rev. Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, will open the 
discussion on “ Resolved, That women should be 
admitted to equal privileges with men in our col- 
leges.”” 

Several of the City Superintendents of the largest 
cities will speak on the ‘ Superintendency and its 
Benefits.” 

Reports of last year’s committees will also be dis- 
cussed, Essays will be read by several of the best 
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female teachers in the State. The hotel fares will be 
reduced at the principal hotels and every accomoda- 
tion that can be desired guaranteed. 

Arrangements are also in progress to hold one 
meeting in Fairmount Park. Full particulars will be 
published shortly, 

A. R. Horne, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 





RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following are railroad arrangements 
as far as completed for State Teachers’ As- 
sociation : 

Persons having orders from the ticket 
agent of the association can procure excur- 
ston tickets at the principal stations on 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, 
LEHIGH VALLEY, 
NoRTH PENNSYLVANIA, 
NORTHERN GENTRAL, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Excursion Tickets can be procured (with- 

out orders) at principal stations on 
CATAWISSA, 
LACKAWANNA AND BLOOMSBURG, 
PHILA. AND READING AND BRANCHES, 

Persons having paid full fare one way can 
procure from ticket agent passes to return 
Sree on 

ALLEGHENY VALLEY, 
DELAWARE AND HuDS@N, 
OIL CREEK AND ALLEGHENY RIVER. 

Orders will be issued on and _ after 
August rst. 

C. H. HarpinG, Zicket Agent, 
29 and 31 S. Front St., Phila. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








HE next annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held 
in the City of Boston, Mass., on the 6th, 
7thand 8th days of August, 1872. The 
forenoon and the evening of each day will 
be occupied by the General Association, and 
the afternoon of each day by the four De- 
partments. The exercises will be held in 
in the Lowell Institute Hall and the Hall 
of the Institute of Technology. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 

t. Methods of Moral Instruction m Public Schools, by Dr. 
A. D. Mayo, Cincinnati, O. 

2. The Co-Education of the Sexes in Higher Institutions. 

{President White, of Cornell University, will present this top- 
1¢, if other duties permit him to attend the meeting. } 

3. Compulsory School Attendance, by Newton Bateman, 
State Supt. Pub. Instruction, III. 

Discussion to be opened by J. P. Wickersham, State Supt. 
Com. Schools, Pa. 

4. The Examining and Certificating of Teachers, by John 
Swett, Ass’t Supt. Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 
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5. System of Normal Training Schools best Adapted to the 
Wants of Our People—Report by Wm. F. Phelps, Minn., Ch’n. 
of Com. 

6. The Educational Lessons of Statistics, by Hon, John 
Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of Education. 

7. Drawing in the Public School, by Walter Smith, State Di- 
rector of Art Education, Mass. 

8. Comparison in Education, by John D. Philbrick, Supt. 
Pub. Schools, Boston. 

ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
Miss D. A. Larurop, Cincinnati, O., President. 

1. Objective Teaching—Its Scope and Limit, by N.A - i- 
kins, Ass’t Supt. Schools, New York City. 

2. English Grammar in Elementary Schools, M. A. Newell, 
Principal of State Normal Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

3. Instruction in Natural Science, in Elementary Schools, 





4. Adaptation of Freebel’s Educational Ideas to American In- 

stitutions, by W. N. Hailman, Louisville, Ky. 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
C. C. Rounns, Farmington, Me., President. 

1. The Proper Work of the Normal School, by J. C. Green 
ough, Principal State Normal School, Rhode Island. 

2. Professional training in Normal Scnools, by T. W. Har- 
vey, State School Commussioner, Ohio. 

3. The Normal Institute, by A. D. Williams, Principal State 
Normal School, Nebraska. 

4- Normal Work among the Freedmen, by S. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Va. 

5. Model Schools—Their Uses and their Relation to Normal 
Training. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Joun Hancock, Cincinnati, O., President. 

1. The Extent, Methods, and Value of Supervision in a Sys- 
tem of Schools, by H. F. Harrington, Supt. Schools, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Discussion to be opened by J. L. Pickard, Supt. Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School—Its Causes 
and Remedies, by W. T. Harris, Supt. Schools, St. Louis. 

Discussion to be opened by A, P. Stone, Principal of High 
School, Portland, Me. 

3. Basis of Percentages of School Attendance—Report of 
Committee, 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 
D. A. WALLAcE, Monmouth College, Ill., President. 

1. College Degrees—Report of Committee, Pres. D. A 
Wallace, Chairman. 

2. Greek and Latin Pronunciation—Report of Committee, 
Prof. H. M. Tyler, of Knox College, Ill., Chairman. 

3. The Method of Teaching Physics by Laboratory Practice 
and Objectively, by Prof. Ed. C. Pickering, of Boston. 

4. Modern Languages—Their Place in the College, College 
Preparatory, and Scientific Preparatory Courses, by Pres. J 
B. Angell, of Michigan University. 

5- How to Teach English in the High School, by Prof. F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College, Pa. 

6. General Education as a Basis of Professional Traimung, by 
Prof. John S. Hart, of Princeton College, N. J. 


The daily programme will be so arranged 
as to afford time for the thorough discussion 
of the topics ofthe greatest interest and im- 
portance, and each discussion will be open- 
ed by a person selected for the purpose. All 
who may be willing to participate in these 
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discussions are requested to come prepared 
to express well-matured opinions in the 
fewest possible words. 

Considerable difficulty has been exper- 
ienced in making satisfactory railroad ar- 
rangements, but it is expected that at least 
two of the through lines from the West will 
agree to sell round-trip tickets at reduced 
rates. The arrangements will be announc- 
ed as soonas completed. The local com- 
mittee reports that nine good hotels agree 
to entertain guests at reduced rates—vary- 
ing from $1.50 to $3.50. 

E. E. Wuire, President. 
S. H. Wuite, Secretary. 


> 
> 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 








P to the date of writing, examinations 
of the graduating classes have been 
held at the State normal schools at Mans- 
field, Edinboro and Bloomsburg. We give 
below a list of the graduates with their ad- 
dresses : 
MANSFIELD. 
Alonza Amerman, Danville, Montour county, 
Carrie A. Bailey, Lerayville, Bradford county. 
Marion F. Cass, Farmington, Tioga county. 
Hattie D. Close, Farmington, Tioga county. 
Adelbert C. Fanning, Leona, Bradford county. 
Florence A. Keeney, Keeneyville, Tioga county. 
Eva Peck, Welson, Tioga county. 
Ella L. Shaw, Mansfield, Tioga county. 
Eugene W. Simrell, Green Grove, Luzerne county. 
Lucy J. Whipple, Mansfield, Tioga county. 
Annie S. Whiting, Titusville, Crawford county. 
Galen Wood, East Smithfield, Bradford county. 
At Mansfield the following graduates of 
two or more years’ standing received di- 
plomas of the Second Degree in the practice 
of teaching : 
Sue E. Conard, class 1866, New London, Chester 
county. 


Mary W. Conard, class 1867, New London, Ches- 
ter county. 

Lucy M. Knapp, class 1867, Wellsboro, Tioga 
county. 

Marion Kennedy, class 1867, Chester, Delaware 
county. 

Annie F. Neilds, class 1868, West Chester, Chester 
county. 

Byron B. Slade, class 1869, Coudersport, Potter 
county. 

Emma R. Beardslee, class 1870, Leona, Bradford 
county. 

Kate Reynolds, class 1870, Wellsboro, Tioga 
county. 

.Mary Sherer, class 1870, Montrose, Susquehanna 
county. 


Lilly Cole, class 1870, Mansfield, Tioga county. 





EDINBORO. 
Miss M. E. Bell, London, Mercer county. 
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Miss L. E. Coffin, Rochester, Beaver county. 

Miss A. E. Hubbard, Lundy’s Lane, Erie county. 
Miss L. McFarland, Randolph, Crawford county. 
Miss C. E. Russell, Little Cooley, Crawford county, 
Miss M. V. Town, Edinboro, Erie county. 

Miss M. A. Vickerman, Mercer, Mercer county. 
Miss C. P. Winston, Townville, Crawford county. 
J. Burns, Crossmyville, Crawford county. 

A. A. Freeman, Mosiertown, Crawford county. 

S. M. Gibson, New Wilmington, Lawrence county. 
S. F. Hoge, Jefferson, Greene county. 

A. A. Pew, Mercer, Mercer county. 

J. M. Sherwood, Conneautville, Crawford county. 
J. W. Sturdevant, Riceville, Crawford county. 

C. J. Swift, Edinboro, Erie county. 

B. Townley, Woodcock, Crawford county. 

W. S. Wilson, Edinboro, Erie county. 

The graduates of the Second Degree at 


Edinboro were as follows: 

J. M. Nelson, class 1870, Natrona, Allegheny 
county. 

G. W. Kratz, class 1870, Girard, Erie county. 

Wm.: Luther, class 1869, Sharpsville, Mercer 
county. 

Miss M. A. Chapman, class 1870, Spring, Craw- 
ford county. 

Chas. W. Townsend, class 1869, Sharon, Mercer 
county. 

Miss E. M. Martin, class 1870, Corry, Erie county. 

Miss A. E. Henry, class 1870, Woodcock, Craw- 
ford county. 





BLOOMSBURG. 

Christie Welliver, Bloomsburg, Columbia county. 
* Jennie E. Bowen, Blakely, Luzerne county. 

David A. Harman, McAlisterville, Juniata county. 

Andrew B. Stephens, Donnally’s Mills, Perry 
county. 

The following received the Second De- 
gree at Bloomsburg: 

William N. Ehrhart, class 1870, Newport, Perry 
county. 

Martin W. Nuss, class 1870, Bloomsburg, Columbia 


county. 
H. C. Magee, class 1870, Plymouth, Luzerne 


county. 





MR. SCHNEIDER’S MATHEMATICS. 





E publish another of Mr. Schneider’s 
articles on mathematics. Our own 

studies have not run much in the line of 
mathematics, but we are well enough in- 
formed on the subject to see that he is push- 
ing his investigations into new fields and 
developing what at least seem to be new 
truths. In a private note just received from 
him he says: ‘I am inclined to think all 
equations of the second degree are of such a 
nature that their roots are chords of circles. 
Positive and negative roots are, I suspect, 
chords below and above the diameter of the 





circle, the diameter being in all cases de- 
termined by the magnitude of the roots.’’ 
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We regret that our inability to furnish suit- 
able diagrams cripples Mr. Schneider in the 
presentation of the subject. 

Mr. Schneider’s views,. however, are not 
likely to be received without meeting some 
criticism, as the following communication 
from a whilom teacher will show : 


COMMUNICATION. 


Messrs. Editors > Will you permit a former teacher, 
now for years in another profession, but whose inter- 
est in education and schools yet lives, and whose 
college love for the beautiful science of mathematics 
yet burns, to call attention to two articles in the May 
and June numbers of your Yourna/. They presenta 


question on the construction and law of polygons’ 


worthy of grave discussion. It has been so long 
since we have tried to climb the graceful archway 
of algebraical and geometrical calculations and con- 
structions, that we have become quite modest when 
leaving the old landmarks—a feeling not altogether 
natural with us, yet one that bids us be. chary of 
turning critic. Neither can we spare the time from 
professional duties to enter the lists in these specyla- 
tions. Yet we must confess that the author’s mode 
of handling this delicate subject is peculiar, and his 
conclusions are somewhat startling to one of the 
“old school.” The ground he treads is a dangerous 
one. The old authors long since asserted that they 
had reached the end—“that their conclusion was 
the whole of it.” Mr. Schneider’s views deny this. 
Here comes an issue. Who will meet it? Will 
some of the able teachers who read the Youruad let 
us have their views on this question? Let the calcu 

lations and positions of Mr. S. be combatted mathe- 
matically, and wherein they are not conclusive be 
clearly shown; that is, if such can be shown, and a 
failure is to admit the probability of a “ new law” on 
this subject. Those of us who are not prepared for 
this should contest it. Our rust and want of time 
only make us feel all the more anxious for some 
competent mathematician to try his hand. Have we 
a “ new law”’ for polygons ? We know nothing at all 
about Mr. S.’s mathematical abilities, but this we do 
know, and we say it respectfully, that if ‘his head is 
level,” to use a homely phrase, others need balanc- 
ing. We have examined his calculations, and though 
not convinced, from reasons we may yet be led to 
give expression to in the Yourna/, we must admit 


the mathematical ability and acumen of Mr. S. from | 


these two articles. That he may be “one too many” 
for us, with our rust and duties, is quite likely, but 
this would matter little were it to subserve the pur- 
pose of getting at the bottom of the principle raised. 


” 
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EXAMINATION FOR CADETSHIPS. 
HE examination for cadetships in the 
national schools, referred to in the 
last number, took place at the times ap- 
pointed, and we learn gave entire satisfac- 
tion. 
Of that held in the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gressional district an exchange says: 
The members of the board of examiners for the 
nomination of a candidate for a vacant cadetship at 
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West Point, from the Twenty-fourth Congressional 
district, met Tuesday morning, May 14th, at the St. 
Charles Hotél, Pittsburgh. It consisted of Hon, A. 
Purman, of Waynesburg, Pa., president; Dr. A. T. 
Shallenberger, of Rochester, secretary; Prof. M. 
Gantz, of New Castle; Dr. Ray Grayson, of Wash- 
ington and E. Donnelly, M. D, of Pittsburgh, um- 
pire. The examination consisted of a physical in- 
vestigation, reading, orthography, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar and history. There were 
twelve candidates, as follows :—Hartford P. Brown, 
Rochester; Joseph P. Walker, Washington; N. R. 
Tidball, New Castle; David Butler, New Castle; 
John G. Johnson, Washington ; James W. Emory, 
Pittsburgh; R. R. Appleton, New Brighton; E, wl 
M’Clelland, Mt. Jackson ; William Watt, Carmelton ; 
|. E. Craig, Claysville; J. P. James, Waynesburg, 
and Matthew W. Miller, Canonsburg. The exami- 
nation was a very thorough and exhaustive one in 
the different branches mentioned. At the close the 
board announced the successful aspirant to be Hart- 
ford P. Brown, who is in his twenty-first year. 


We have also received the following ac- 
count of the examination in the Twentieth 
district : 

At the examination of candidates at Franklin, on 
Monday last, for appointments to West Point and 
Annapolis, Crawford county had the honor of fur- 
nishing the successful candidates. There were six- 
teen in all, as follows; for West Point, from Craw- 
ford county, one; Wenango county, two; Mercer 
county, one, For Annapolis, from Crawford county, 
seven; Venango county, one; Mercer county, one. 
The fortunate young men were T. M. Honeywell, 
of Meadville, who received the recommendation for 
West Point, and J. H. Armstrong, of Conneautville, 
who received it for Annapolis. one of the Ve- 
nango county applicants was ruled out for physical 
disabilities. 

The examination in the Ninth district 
was held as appointed. ‘There were a num- 
ber of applicants both for West Point and 
Annapolis, and after a careful examination 
the committee decided to recommend the 
appointment of Clarence V. Lichty, of Lan- 
caster, and Master Foulk, of Marietta. 
Both the young men recommended are very 
deserving, and will do honor to the com- 
mittee, the Congressman appointing them, 


| and to the county. 





ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





THE DARK SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 





N the whole, we favor the policy of 

electing school superintendents by 
conventions of directors. This mode, in 
our opinion, is far preferable to that of ap- 
pointing them by some central authority. 
But, it must be admitted that there are con- 
nected with it some very serious objections. 
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It is believed that directors and citizens 
never before took so much interest in the 
election of school superintendents as in that 
recently held. The conventions were, as a 
general thing, very largely attended, and 
we have the best reason to know that, in 
many instances at least, all proper effort was 
made to secure the services of the best man 
for the office. In certain counties, politics 
were completely ignored, as they ought to 
have been everywhere, and Democrats were 
elected in Republican counties, and Repub- 
licans-in Democratic counties. The gentle- 
men chosen to fill the office are, as a general 
thing, considered qualified forthe place, and 
the school interests of the State will be, for 
the most part, during the next three years, in 
safe hands. 

But there isa dark side to the picture, 
and, although we feel a deep sense of shame 
in exhibiting it, we cannot shrink from do- 
ing our duty. It is bad enoygh for politi- 
cians, bent on purely selfish ends, to buy the 
offices they fill, or obtain them by trickery 
and fraud ; but when the educators of youth 
descend to this low level, it isa most alarming 
symptom of the decay of public virtue. Let 
the disease be nipped in the bud. We do 
not think it has yet extended very far, but 
the extracts which we present below, from a 
few of the numerous letters received from 
responsible friends of education in different 
counties, will show the extent of the evil that 
is portending. 

The following extracts are from a letter of 
a gentleman of high standing and scholar- 
ship: 

The election for county superintendent is over, and 
the result, and matters connected with the result, 
make me feel a little like Cato at Utica, when he de- 
spaired of the republic of Rome. I fear very much 
that ina great many cases all over the State, only sec- 
ond and third-rate men are elected to this office, and 
that the election in some cases is almost a farce. 
Some change must be made in the law, or the office 
will perish 

I suggest the following: 

1. That no man under thirty years of age be eligi- 
ble to the office. 

2. That an experience of ten years teaching be a 
necessary qualification, and three of these years im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

3. That each board of directors be authorized to 
draw from their own treasury an amount sufficient to 
pay their expenses in attending the convention. 

4. That any person giving or offering a bribe to 
any director upon condition of voting for a favorite 
candidate be immediately removed from office, and 
receive also a punishment either by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both. 

5. That any candidate offering a bribe be made 
forever ineligible to the office. 
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6. That directors in convention vote by ballot and 
not viva voce. 

He gives reasons for his suggestions, and 
adds: ‘‘It is very humiliating to have a 
teacher as county superintendent who is ut- 
terly deficient in scholarship and in mental 
and moral culture, who lacks common sense, 
and who cannot command the respect of in- 
telligent men of any class, and who is infer- 
ior to a large number of the teachers over 
whom he ought to be able to preside with 
dignity at the county institute, and among 
whom he ought to be a model.”’ 

A letter from a prominent gentleman in 
another county says ‘‘ that of four candidates 
for the office, the one least qualified was 
chosen, and he obtained it by canvassing 
the county several times within the last three 
years.”’ 

An indignant citizen writes from still 


-another county : 


Our convention of directors yesterday was carried 
by the following means: 

1 Certain directors were gauranteed free entertain 
ment at the hotels. 

2. Other directors were paid for time in addition 
to all or alhenet 

3. Still other directors were promised special fa- 
vors for their sons or daughters at the examinations. 

4. Political influence was used without scruple. 


A leading teacher, fresh frum. the con- 
vention in his county, writes as follows : 


It is to be regretted that the suggestions of the 
Journal to change the mode of electing county su- 
perintendents were not carried out by our legislature 
during its last session; for we have just had another 
demonstration of the inefficiency of the present sys- 
tem, and the inducements it presents to candidates 
of pliant consciences to employ unfair means to se- 
cure their election. Political intrigue performs its 
part, and can, perhaps, not be entirely excluded 
under any system; but the most potent agent noticed 
in a recent election was dridery, and the latter could 
be guarded against. Any one must admit that where 
such means are employed, qualifications for an office 
are lost sight of, and the most corrupt political 
demagogue, and the one having the most money and 
being vile enough to buy votes, would secure his 
election. We recently had an illustration of this 
vicious principle in a certain cOunty of our State. 
There were several candidates in the field, one of 
whom paid the traveling expenses of his “ friends,” 
gave a “free dinner,” besides several small “gifts” in 
the shape of greenbacks to doubtful ones, and he 
was elected. The other candidates, being conscien- 
tiously opposed to such a principle, made no provi- 
sion of the kind, and fell short, many of their friends 
not coming out. To pay the expenses of directors 
who have to come a considerable distance may not 
appear unreasonable, but it looks very much like 
bribing. At any rate, a candidate not in possession 
of the necessary funds, though well qualified, would 
stand no chance against one who is rich, even 
though unfit for the position. Many directors care 
little about the welfare of our schools, or are poor, 
and do not feel inclined to spend four or five dollars, 
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besides losing their time, to go to vote for a man and 
not be benefited financially in return. None would 
do it unless deeply interested in the welfare of our 
schools. A director remarked to me, from whose 
township only a few were present at the convention, 
that he was certaiu that the rest could not come for 
want of money. Now, under such circumstances, a 
candidate is, perhaps, not to be censured much for 
stepping in and offering to pay expenses. Yet the 
principle seems wrong, and the law could be so 
framed as to do away with it. We can think of no 
better plan than the one recommended by the State 
Superintendent, *o send one or two delegates from 
each township or borough with instructions from the 
board how to vote. Their expenses should be paid, 
and a penalty imposed on any candidate offering a 
bribe, if discovered. Were a// directors intelligent 
and above accepting favors to secure their support, 
such a change would be unnecessary. 


The language used by the writers of the 
extracts quoted above may be somewhat 
stronger than the facts will warrant ; but we 
fear much they say is true. It is a new 
thing for aschool journal to feel called upon 
to rebuke sin of this character, but, come 
what will, silence is impossible. No man, 
tainted with false dealing or corruption, 
should be allowed to hold the position of 
superintendent of schools. Innocent chil- 
dren should be shielded from the contact of 
such a man. If the people are true to them- 
selves, it will be done. 


2 
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PERIPATETIC EXAMINATIONS IN 
ENGLAND. 








E make the following interesting ex- 

tract from the English correspond- 

ent of the Moravian. England seems to 

know how to select talent and turn it to 
good account. 

Every year our venerable universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, send some of their “dons” to hold ex- 
aminations in some twenty towns scattered over 
England; and to these centres any boy or girl may 
repair to undergo the literary ordeal, the require- 
ments for which are published about a year before- 
hand. For the junior examination, not open to can- 
didates above sixteen, the demands may be roughly 
stated as follows: 1. Preliminaries, failure in any of 
which is fatal to success inthe whole. These consist 
of portions relating to English language, history, 
geography and arithmetic, so fixed as to test the 
pupil’s solid foundation in these subjects. 2. Specia/ 
Sudjects, of which every candidate must take at least 
two, one of these being religion, consisting mainly 
in the careful study of certain books of the Bible. 
The other subjects may be selected from Latin, Greek, 
French, German, mathematics, mechanics and chem- 
istry, to which drawing or music may be added. 
No books being named, except those of the authors 
of works in foreign languages which are to form 
subjects of examination, each school is left to follow 
its own system of preparation. On the day appoint- 
ed for the commencement of the examination, the 
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candidates assemble at their various centres, and, 
under the inspection of the university examiner, pro- 
ceed to answer on paper the printed questions placed 
before them. In this manner the test continues for 
several days, the papers being every evening for- 
warded to Oxford or Cambridge, and in these classic 
seats of learning the production of nearly four thous- 
and boys and girls are examined by venerable gen- 
tlemen, whose names and titles are as awe-inspiring 
as their academic dignity is eminent. There is no 
possibility of partiality in this scrutiny. The young 
candidates lose all individuality as soon as they ap- 
pear in the presence of the university, and are known 
only by numbers, not by names. The judges have 
not the remotest idea whether they have before them 
the paper of John, or George, or William, or Thomas. 
Though good plain writing is required, no cunning 
caligraphic flourishes will blind their eyes to any de- 
formity of error that may be hidden under all this 
beauty. No juggling with figures will throw them 
off the scent, when they are in search of the rationale 
of an arithmetical process; nor will any amount of 
the most brilliant Latinity cause them to relax in 
their stern demands for correct English spelling. 
The names of the successful candidates are published 
in due time; and those who stand high on the list, 
especially among: the seniors, have great scholastic 
advantages offered them as prizes, at the universities 
and elsewhere. 

The benefits to be derived by our schools from 
these examinations, which are now instituted for 
girls as well as boys, are very great. They furnish 
a standard of recognized authority towards the at- 
tainment of which our system may be gradually di- 
rected, especially as it already completely harmonizes 
with the principle laid down by the University au- 
thorities, that thorough acquaintance with the fun- 
damental branches of study is essential to real edu- 
cation. While producing a spirit of wholesome 
competition, they form a protection to private schools 
against some of the ridiculous eccentricities that oc- 
casionally trouble the head of a British parent, who 
has a dim notion that his son would be greatly bene- 
fited by studying a course of navigation, fortifrcation, 
or anything else equally distant from the proper 
sphere of institutions like ours, Where an appeal to 
common sense fails, a reference to the views enter- 
tained at Oxford and Cambridge is often irresistible. 


I intimated above, that we had reason to be thank- 
ful for these university examinations, but it is on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than no bread: for 
they by no means fully meet our wants. There is 
a tendency to raise the requirements so high that only 
the e/ite of a school can hope to satisfy them: where- 
as we need some institution by which the style of 
teaching can be tested throughout all the classes, and 
not merely by the best pupils. But in either case we 
require good teaching in order to produce well-taught 
scholars; we must have teachers who have been 
taught to learn, and who have learned to teach. 
Great acquirements are not sufficient, nor indeed are 
they of first importance; but that in which most of 
our teachers are deficient is the study of the art of 
teaching. There is no doubt that our system of sup- 
ply for the ministry militates against good training in 
teaching, and our schools would be well served if 
we had room in our province for the establishment 
of the scholastic profession as distinct from the min- 
istry. At present our best teachers are often called 
to leave the school service precisely when they are 
becoming most useful. Want of pecuniary means is 
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the practical difficulty which at once renders all fur- 
ther speculation on the subject unnecessary at pre- 
sent; so that we need not trouble ourselves about 
the inquiry which would inevitably ensue, whether 
such a state of things would be in harmony with our 
principles as a church. 
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EV. A. H. Waters, Principal of the 

Uniontown Soldiers’ Orphan School, 

publishes the following in the Fayette coun- 
ty papers : 

It will be remembered that some time ago a cor- 
respondence appeared in the papers between Hon. 
Andrew Stewart, Prof. Wickersham and the Princi- 
pal of the Uniontown Soldiers’ Orphan School, rela- 
tive toan endowment which Mr. Stewart generously 
proposed to make for the benefit of the children in 
the Uniontown school. As nothing has since been 
published, it may be thought that the proposition has 
never been carried into effect. ‘Fo correct such an 
impression, I desire to say that Mr. Stewart has put 
into execution his design by appropriating the in- 
terest of $10,000 annually to be distributed among 
the children who leave the school at the age of 16 
years, according to merit based upon scholarship, 
industry and good conduct, Several have already 
received the benefit of this fund, and during the pre- 
sent year, about 30 will become the recipients in 
proportion to their merit as above indicated. 

Though but recently introduced, the plan gives 
great promise of accomplishing much good. It is 
certainly one happily conceived, most generously ex- 
ecuted, and as one of the last acts of a long and use- 
ful life, will be a prouder and more enduring monu- 
ment to its projector, when he rests from his labors, 
than the most imposing granite obelisk. 

It is to be hoped that it will be the beginning of a 
system of education and training for a large class 
of poor and neglected children for whom no one 
cares, and many of whom will find their way to 
houses of correction, and finally be added to the list 
of criminals. . That this plan may eventually lead 
to the establishment of such a school here, and 
others throughout the State, is, I believe, Mr. Stew- 
art’s earnest wish. 


a 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 

T is well known that there is located at 
Oxford, Chester county, an institution 
called Lincoln University, designed to im- 
part a higher education to young colored 
men. A recent circular issued by the insti- 
tution explains the aim of the University 
and its present condition and needs. We 

make the following extracts : 

Eighteen years ago, when no pragtical cure had 
been discovered for the evils of slavery, and no feasi- 
ble plan devised for its removal; and when as yet 
distant and dreaded Africa presented the only invit- 
ing field for the expansion of the social and intel- 
lectual nature of the Anglo-African, this institution 
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was founded for the liberal education and improve- 
ment of the colored race. Here the despised negro 
was welcomed to the advantages of collegiate train- 
ing. Under the energetic and determined manage- 
ment of Dr. J. M. Dickey, the founder of the insti- 
tution, the first difficulties of local opposition and 
general indifference were overcome. A college edifice 
was erected and a few students were gathered within 
its walls. The civil war, by abolishing slavery, 
opened up a brighter prospect before the friends of 
this work of Christian education. The Hon. E. 
Dodge, General E. M. Gregory, Dr. E. N. Kirk, and 
other well known Christian patriots and philanthro- 
pists, were chosen trustees of the institution. 

There are seven chairs of instruction, each filled 
with an earnest and competent professor. Other 
distinguished gentlemen, lawyers and physicians, 
give instruction by special arrangement. Graduates 
from the collegiate department, while engaged in 
their professional studies, teach in the preparatory 
department with the best results. Three large halls 
have been erected for the accommodation of stu- 
dents. A large and convenient edifice to contain 
furnished recitation rooms for all the departments of 


-study, a chapel, a library, a museum, and a cabinet 


for philosophical apparatus is in the course of erec- 
tion. Four dwelling-houses are occupied by the resi- 
dent professors, and the foundations of a fifth been 
laid. _ Four of the professorships and a few scholar- 
ships have been endowed. The whole of this prop- 
erty, valued in the aggregate at about $225,000, is 
used for the benefit of the students, and is so man- 
aged that the academical expenses do not exceed 
$250 per annum. 

There are 175 students in various departments of 
study, collected from all parts of the country under- 
going a thorough preparation for the work of con- 
ducting the instruction, guiding the industry and 
promoting the material, intellectual and moral inter- 
ests of our colored population. As students they are 
persevering and successful. For four successive 
years classes have been graduated from the collegi- 
ate department. They are prepared by their train- 
ing here for eminent usefulness. Already our stu- 
dents, who have gone South, are teaching thousands 
of colored children, and ministering to scores of 
churches. The rooms for students in the university 
are now crowded. The number of applicants greatly 
exceeds the capacity of the institution. A larger 
number distributed in classes could be instructed 
with the same arrangements and force of teaching. 
Hundreds of young men are offering themselves as 
laborers in this vast moral harvest field. They are 
eagerly seeking the qualifications which shall fit 
them for the duties, as well as rigy<s, of manhood 
and citizenship. The ignorance of our colored citi- 
zens is a danger never to be lost sight of, till it is re- 
moved. Educated colored men bring to this task 
not only the power of a competent intelligence, but 
the attraction of a complete sympathy. Identity of 
condition disarms prejudice and helps to confidence. 


The trustees are making every effort to meet this 
demand for enlargement. They cannot content 
themselves with the easy task of continuing 
the work of the university in its present proportions, 
But they look to the friends of Christian education 
for encouragement and aid. A large addition to the 
funds of the university is immediately needed, to re- 
lieve the students from the charge of tuition by the 
endowment of the remaining professorships ; to pre- 
vent the accumulation of debt on buildings now in 
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process of erection; to build another edifice for the 
accommodation of students, and to provide for the 
gratuitous education of worthy young men who 
would gladly devote their talents to the good of their 
country and their race, but who cannot meet the ex- 
penses of education. 





READING. 





HE Ninth Report of the Board of 

Controllers of the Reading school dis- 

trict has come to hand. It is a book of 285 

pages, and contains a complete history of 

the schools of the city of Reading for the 
last nine years, or from the year 1862. 

In addition to the report proper, the 
book contains important extracts from for- 
mer reports ; complete lists of the members 
of the Board of Control, with its officers and 
committees, from 1862 to 1871 inclusive ; 
the rules and regulations of the Board ; lists 
of teachers from 1862 to 1871 inclusive; 
teachers of 1871-2 in orderof rank, with the 
time of each in the service of the Board ; 
the rolls and attendance of pupils from 1862 
to 1871 ; committees, faculty and catalogues 
of high school from 1862 to 1871; special 
rules for the government of the highschool ; 
list of graduates of the high school; 
rules for the management of the normal 
school and teachers’ institute ; list of text- 
books authorized by the board; annual 
treasury statements from 1862 to 1871, with 
an enumeration of school property and the 
amount of funded debt ; salaries of officers, 
teachers and janitors; synopsis of the min- 
utes of the board from 1862 to 1871, and 
some interesting general statistics. The 
whole forms one of the most complete reports 
concerning theschool interests of a city ever 
published in the State. It is alike creditable 
to those who prepared it, and to the city of 
whose spirit of progress it is a fit represen- 
tation. 

Reading has school property valued at 
$300,800.00, with a debt of $75,343.60, and 
an expenditure the last year of $43,188.13. 
She had last year 5,852 pupils in her public 
schools taught by 112 teachers and super- 
vised by a City Superintendent and a board | 
of 36 controllers. Her schools are divided | 
into four general grades called primary, 
secondary, grammar and high schools. The | 
sexes are educated together in the high 
school. For professional instruction the 
board has provided a normal school, which 
is open every Saturday, and a teachers’ in- 
titute, which meets once a month. There 
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is a separate school for colored children. 
In short, the school organization of Reading 
is very complete. No special provision is 
made for hunting uptruants, absentees from 
school, or friendless children who have no 
one to look after their education, and we 
have no doubt there are such; but in this 
respect Reading is like the rest of our cities 
and towns. 

The report is appropriately embellished 
with photographs of Hon. John S. Rich- 
ards, President of the Board of Control, 
who may well be called the father of the 
Reading public schools, and of Prof. John 
A. Stewart, Principal of the high school. 
We would have been pleased to see also in 
this connection a photograph of Joseph T. 
Valentine, Esq., for twelve years principal 
of the high school, and now one of the most 
active members of the Board of Control. 


SS — 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ACCOUNTS. 





HE West Chester State Normal School 

has adopted the plan of making full 
annual reports of its financial condition to 
the stockholders. This isa safe plan, and 
deserves to be imitated by the other schools. 
We present below an abstract of the accounts 
of the treasurer, principal, and finance com- 
mittee. 

TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. - 











DR. 

To Balance on hand May 1, 1871.......+. $ 1,851 81 
Receive | on account of Capital Stock... 3,580 50 
“ DORMS Cais Fas cesscccrciek 4,000 00 

" W. C. Academy......5....005 17,146 20 

66 State appropriation........... 15,000 09 

“6 Wes Ge Be a ncdececsaccus 1,887 39 

“ Old fence sold........ sccccve 6 50 

“ Bills payable......... scscoovs 29,500 00 

a SURIDOE sacssadanmarsiens ia insas 30 47 

as Board and Tuition........... 16,753 12 
Balance due the Treasurer.............0000. 321 87 
$90,077 86 

CR. 

By amount on account of Real Estate... $38,952 22 
ND PMID ovtiaKandeccssassnctersarcecocesées 19,500 00 
BORGTU. oo cacicccvcctsdcvivceuesestescesiccsccsses 463 36 
MMNNGES iblciseris ccsnased tagevedcos svenevtedse 14,199 77 
PNR chnndebss sendectcocaphahncteses id sseueunas 14,462 51 
Perpetual Insurance......:.00:.c0cccsecesees 2,500 00 
$90,077 86 


[Signed, ] T. W. MARSHALL, Treas. 





PRINCIPAL'S ACCOUNT. 


Receipts of the school from Sept. 25, 1871, to 
March 30th, 1872: 
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For Tuition.........066 seeccececesesseeeeeeeee $$ 74000 OO 
6) BOR oi). cccserecssccvecsvccvessccccses w 8,989 00 

Book Department.........:.:scersessereeeses . 764 12 
$16,753 12 


STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 














Provisions and WageS.......scecseseceseseees $ 6,789 86 
Coal, gas and water rent...........cseeeeees 2,456 55 
Teachers’ Salarxies .....00.20esseccscessccecses 5,280 00 
CUPFEME EXPCNSES..002.ccecrcccsccceseccocseess 1,013 25 
Book Department...........scsecceceseeeeee 1,238 03 
$16,777 69 
Stock on hand, provisions... $ 520 42 
- books.,....... 1,023 03 
1,543 45 
$15,234 24 
Balance in favor of school..........00++ 1,518 88 
$16,753 12 
[Signed, ] E. H. Cook, Principal. 





ACCOUNT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


To the stockholders of the West Chester State 
Normal School: 

Gentlemen :—The Trustees would respectfully re- 
port the state of the finances of the school up to the 
1st day of April, 1872, and show you the amount of 
moneys received and paid out since the commence- 
ment of the organization. There has been received 


from 

Subscriptions to Capital Stock............ $ 43,500 20 
me We UC, AGRGEIG,......cccccsccccccesee 28,970 97 
The State appropriations, 1871..... ...... 15,000 00 
BEEN NEE, WURETON yc cccccovecsgs ccnsececcse 16,753 12 
BIS PRYAle...........c0ccrcercvcssessoccees 24,669 33 
Bonds sold, lien on R. E......... Gokiaunie 4,000 00 








$132,893 62 
And there has been paid as follows: 


10 acres of ground, buildings and im- 


PAERUER  sprvcccveces pees sccosscesenss $ 97,488 11 
Permanent insurance of $50,000 on 

DE a oretcccassnescsesioceccsoncyes 2,500 00 
Furniture (insured for $10,000)......... 14,578 21 
Expenses and interest........+:2.0eeeeeeeee 18,648 87 





$133,215 49 
Leaving a balance due the Treasurer 
for amount overpaid by him......... 

On behalf of the Board, 


$321 87 


Wm. S. KIRK, 

Evans ROGERS, 

M. B. HICKMAN, 
Finance Committee. 








PE RSONAL. 
4 HE following deserved compliment to 
, Superintendent Maris, of Chester 


county, appears in a late number of the 
Coatesville Chester Valley Union: 


During the present week the people of Coates- 
ville and vicinity have enjoyed a grand intellectual 
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feast. County Superintendent Maris deserves the 
thanks, not only of the citizens of this community, but 
of the whole county and state, for the efficient man- 
ner in which he has discharged the duties of his 
office. No man has ever labored more earnestly in 
the county of Chester, and we think we may say 
more successfully, to raise the standard of common 
school instruction; to impress upon the minds of 
parents and directors the necessity for advancement 
in all that pertains to our common school system. In 
no way has more been done to awaken deeper irter- 
est and arouse to activity the patrons of schools, tian 
by visitation and the holding of teachers’ institutes, 
such as has been held in Coatesville during this week. 
The institute held here last summer was a very suc- 
cessful one, but the one just closed has been far more 
so. The discussions have been upon Jeading prac- 
tical questions, which in most cases have been well 
developed. The lectures and addresses have been 
upon subjects highly entertaining and instructive, 
given by educational men. The music has been of 

an excellent order, and he attendance good. Mr. 
Maris retires from his official duties as county super- 
intendent, having done his work well, and leaves 
the field of his past three years’ labors with the con- 
gratulations of parents, directors and teachers. 





S. B. McCormick, for many years one of 
the truest and staunchest friends of educa- 
tion in western Pennsylvania, has commenced 
aseries of articles on “Our Common Schools,” 
in the Cambria Areeman. In his first arti- 
cle he says: ‘‘ I intend to write fifty-two let- 
ters on the subject of popular education dur- 
ing the coming year. In these letters I 
shall inquire into defects and remedies, etc.’’ 

He add: ‘‘ My first proposition is that 
the general government grant to the in- 
habitants in the thirteen original colonies 
the amount of one dollar annually to each 
and every inhabitant, from the proceeds of 
the public lands, and in consideration for 
the losses sustained by the Revolutionary 
war, the war of 1812, and the Mexican war, 
as well as for the money spent in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, Florida, etc.—which 
money must be spent in the cause of 
education. This would give to Pennsyl- 
vania about three millions of ,dollars annu- 
ally.’’ 





THE American Standard, of Uniontown, 
thus concludes an article concerning the 
closing examination of the pupils of the 
Connellsville graded school. Mr. Espy is 
an old Millersvillé man. 

School No. 5, under the control of S. A. Espy, 
the principal, was examined on the Constitution of 
the United States and. practical arithmetic. The 
questions on the Constitution were promptly answer- 
ed, and difficult problems in practical arithmetic were 
answered without a failure, Too much credit cannot 
be given to the principal and teachers for the care 
and attention they have bestowed upon the children 
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under their charge. All felt proud of the manner in 
which the children acquitted themselves; the good 
behavior shown, their kindness toward each other, 
and the respect and love they exemplified toward 
their teachers, deserves praise, This closes the school 
during the hot season, and will give rest to the little 
minds, and prepare them for greater exertions in the 
future. 
A REUNION of the Class of 1847, Washington and 
Jefferson College, took place on Tuesday, 25th ult., 
when an historical address was delivered by Supt. 
A. M. Gow, of Evansville, Indiana. Mr. Gow was 
formerly a prominent educator in this State. 





> 
> 


Pasituary, 


STUART A. WYLIE. 








TUART A. WYLIE, senior member of the firm 
of Wylie & Griest, of the Inquirer Printing 
House, died in this city, after a brief illness, on Wed- 
nesday, June 12th, 1872, in the 33d year of his age. 
His has been a life of more than ordinary interest, 
and his death is deserving of more than passing no- 
tice in the columns of this JoURNAL, which owes so 
much to his liberal management. In his death, Lan- 
caster loses her foremost business man—suffering a 
loss to her business interests greater than could re- 
sult from the death of any other of her twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. We say this deliberately, 
knowing the man, his tireless energy, his rare gfore- 
sight and marvelous business tact, nisclear brain and 
iron will; knowing, also, the proportions of the 
great business that has grown so rapidly and steadily 
under his eye and hand; and knowing, too, the 
scope of his far-reaching plans, upon whose develop- 
ment he had but fairly entered. 

After graduating, a pale-faced lad, from the High 
School, in 1856, he engaged for a year or more in 
teaching. Here, as always, “what his hand found 
to do he did with his might.” His school, from be- 
ing the worst in the district, soon had the reputation 
of being the best. To the salary paid him by the dis- 
trict, an additional sum was added by the patrons, 
nor would they receive from him any pay for board- 
ing. He opened a night school, at which were 
taught writing and book-keeping, free of charge, to 
such, whether boys or men, as could not attend the 
day sessions. He frequently had the school open in 
the evening for debates and discussions, and himself 
prepared stated lectures upon such topics as he 
thought would interest the people of the neighbor- 
hood—historical characters being his favorite subjects 
—thus making his school a centre of rare interest to 
patrons as well as pupils. Unfortunately, we think, 
for himself and for our school interests, he turned 
away from the school-room and its work to what he 
imagined a broader field, one in which a more bril- 
liant success was to be won. 

Entering the office of a daily.newspaper, by choice 
at the lowest rung of the ladder, he began to climb. 
He soon became a rapid compositor, and then did 
efficient work as a reporter and at the editorial desk ; 
often toiling early and late, without increased com- 
pensation, and solely that his work might be done 
and well done. In 1859, he bought an interest in a 
small newspaper, soon after owned.the paper and qd- 
ded the subscription list of a second, thus securing 
for the Lancaster Inquirer an extended circulation 
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and a decided place in our county politics. During 
several years that followed he was deeply interested 
in political affairs, and being a direct and forcible wri- 
ter, and a fluent and effective speaker, his services 
were constantly in demand. These duties and the 
management of his rapidly-growing business, gave 
him no time for rest. In 1868 he entered into part- 
nership with Elwood Griest, Esq., who assumed edi- 
torial charge of the /nguirer, leaving himself free 
to direct his entire energies towards the expansion 
and control of the business that was now assuming 
such large proportions. Since that time—if not be- 
fore it—he has done the work of a half-dozen men 
of average energy and fair business ability. There 
stands the result in full view, as we write, towering 
above all other structures—one of the landmarks of 
the place: One of the largest and best equipped 
printing houses in Pennsylvania, employing from one 
to two hundred hands, from whose mailing room are 
sent out monthly many tons of reading matter, aggre- 
gating nearly 200,000 copies of the twenty-five or 
thirty newspapers and periodicals printed beneath 
its roof, taking, in this estimate, no account of mag- 
azines, etc., printed and bound there, and shipped in 
bulk to publishers. But—in the cemetery there is a 
new-made grave. To achieve this result in the few 
years named has cost a strong, brave, generous life. 


Such is a rapid sketch of his work. But of the 
man himself—of the friend we knew—what shall we 
say? It is the dear province of friendship to mag- 
nify the great, to dwarf the little. As hestands now 
apart from mortal touch, with the fabled aura round 
him, he seems “ grander than he was,” and we shall 
love to think thus of him. His mind was of extra- 
ordinary grasp; his judgment of men almost an in- 
tuition; his sympathies ready and generous; his en- 
ergy that of one man ina million; his devotion to 
the interests of his great office almost that of a lover. 
He was courteous to all, but with a voice of authority 
on occasion—a gentleman to the youngest employee 
in his printing house, but quick and stern in calling at- 
tention to any failure in the performance of duty. He 
never touched intoxicating liquors, nor did he use 
tobacco in any form. He was a kind son, brother, 
husband, father, friend. Had he no faults? He 
had, resulting mainly, we think, from the absence of 
any religious faith influencing his life, or any sense 
of duties owed to God as weil as man. 

The real test of character is the feeling of those 
with whom we come most directly into contact in the 
home circle or elsewhere. Ifa man’s children love 
him, if those-employed ut home and in his business 
feel that he thinks for them as well as for himself, if 
those who meet him daily recognize in him that se- 
cret magnetism which attaches friends, and as they 
draw nearer and know him better, love him more, we 
may be sure that he possesses the noblest human qual- 
ities. Such was the friend we mourn. Such the 
friend we shall see no more amid his familiar sur- 
roundings. From press-room to fifth floor we shall 
not find him. All looks the same, and yet how sad- 
ly different seems everything. The work goes on as 
before—the types click—the pages are cast—the 
forms’? go down—the presses rumble, throwing off 
their sheets by tens of thousands—and mailing days 
come and go with their accustomed regularity—but 
the Chief is gone! Friend of our school-boy days 
now drifting so fast away, and of manhood’s maturer 
life through so much of which we had hoped to meet 
and greet thee, with saddened heart we bid thee— 
Hail and Farewell! + 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1872. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 








NO. | NAMES. | RESIDENCE. 

893'F. M. Lennox........... Gap, Lancaster co. 
894| Andrew L. Cope........ S Bethlehem North, “ 
895/D. C. Shaw.....0...000 Bennington, Allegh’y “ 


896) Miss M. J. Eakin... 

897 Miss A. M. Reisinger.. 
898, Miss B. G. mal 
899 Fai Ba. oh res .. Rome, Bradford, “ 
900|Jno. H. Strock .. .. Linglestown, Dauph. “ 
gol F. S. Hartzell........... Bethlehem, Northam “ 
902! Miss Althea E. Reno..| Rochester, Beaver 66 
903\James H Wynn......../St. Peters, Chester “ 
9904/0. B Wilt................ S Bethlehem, Lehigh “ 
905|Wm. S. Morris.......... Hokendaqua, “ “ 
900/Wm. H. vie. .. Breinigsville, “ 


. Franklin, Venango “ 
Rouseville, “ 
Kennet Sq. Chester “ 


907) Joel. P. Geiger... . Saegersville, “ * 
908 Theo. Smith... seca) New Tripoli, s “ 
909 Edward Hermany. secees a ge a 
g10| Wm. R. Heninger....../S. Whitehall, “6 6 
Q911|David Foose...........-.| ..|Bernville, Berks “ 


912|/Miss Mary Hughes..... 
913|Miss Bella McFall......| 
914|Miss Sadie Campbell..| Allegheny ~ ~ 


Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 





915;Miss M. S. Boggs.......| _ " Ys 
g16|Miss M Cunningham..| Hollidaysburg, Blair “ 
917\W H_ Duhling.......... ‘Sunbury, Northum. “ 
918|Miss Almira Lovell.....|Coatesville, Chester ‘ 
919|Fred. R Guss........... |Spring City, “ “ 
920 Mrs. M. J. Baker.....,..| Brownsville, Fayette “ 
921) \A. S. Cameron........... ‘Connellsville, “ 
922, R.F. Hoffecker......... | Conshohocken, Mont, “ 
923 G C. Souder ........... |Bethlehem, Northam. ‘ 
924'Geo. W. McCracken.. >| Bewenntla, Lawrence “ 
925 Miss Ella V. Parker...| Jersey Shore, Lycom. “ 
9260S Cuthbert .............. |Danville, Montour “ 
927, Thos, B, Alcorn... \Oil Creek, Venango “ 
928,Miss Annex Walker.. "| Franklin, “ “ 
929|J. R. Wallace............ Wrightsville, York “ 
930°} William N. Walker....| Bethlehem, Northam. “ 








EXAMINATIONS AT THE ORPHAN 
SCHOOLS. 





HE following circular concerning the | 
examinations at the several Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools has been issued : 


To the Principals and Masagers of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools and Homes : 

Vacation this year will commence on Monday, 
July 22, and continue till Monday, September 2, six 
weeks, The annual examinations at the several in- 
stitutions may continue as many days as those directly 
controlling them shall deem advisable, but the time 
of holding each examination must be made to in- 
clude the day of the visitation of the State officers 
named below. The State officers, when present, will 
conduct the examinations, calling on such persons to 
assist them as they may deem proper; and it is here- 





by directed that, in general, they limit the examina 
tion of the lower classes to some one branch of in- 
struction, reserving most of the time for a more gen- 
eral examination of the higher classes, or the classes 
containing pupils soon to leave the institutions. The 
reports of the examinations will be made out as last 
year, by the officers of the several schools and 
homes, and forwarded to this Department. 

The Inspectors, Rev. C.Cornforth and Mrs. E. E, 
Hutter, will hold a special examination at the Lin- 
coln Institution, 308 South Eleventh Street, Philadel- 
phia, on Wednesday, June 26. 


EXAMINATIONS AT THE HOMES. 


The Inspectors will also visit the several Homes, 
and examine the pupils as follows: 

Catholic Home, Philadelphia, Thursday, June 27, 
A. M. 

St. John’s — Asylum, Philadelphia, Thurs- 


“adi 27, P. 
Industrial School, Philadelphia, Friday, June 28, 


A. 

Church Home, Philadelphia, Friday, June 28, 
P. M. 

Orphan Home, Germantown, Saturday, June 29, 
A, M. 

St. Vincent Asylum, Tacony, Saturday, June 29, 
P. M. 

Lancaster Home and St. James’ ®rphan Asylum, 
Lancaster, Monday, July 1. 

York Home, York, Tuesday, July 2, A. M. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny Orphan "Asylum, Alle- 
gheny, Wednesday, July 3. 

St. Paul’s Orphan Home, Butler. Friday, July 5. 

Episcopal Church Home, Pittsburgh, Saturday, 
July 6, A. M. 

Home of the Friendless, Allegheny, Saturday, 
July 6, P. M. 

The Superintendent will be at— 

Orphan Home, Womelsdorf, Friday, July 5. 

Orphan Home, Rochester, Tuesday, July 16, P.M. 


EXAMINATIONS AT THE SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendent will attend— 

At Andersonburg, Perry county, Wednesday, 
July ro. 

At Loysville, Perry county, Wednesday evening 
and Thursday morning, July to and rf. 

At Cassville, Huntingdon county, Friday, July 12. 
' At Phillipsburg, Beaver counjy, Wednesday, 

uly 17. 
us \t Mercer, Mercer county, Friday, July 19. 

Inspector Cornforth will attend— 

At Uniontown, Fayette county, Monday, July 8. 

At Dayton, Armstrong county, Wednesday, July ro. 

At Titusville, Crawford county, Friday, July 12. 

At Mansfield, Tioga county, Tuesday, July 16. 

At Harford, Susquehanna county, Thursday, 
July 18, 

Wilkesbarre Home, Friday, July, 19. 

White Hall, Cumberland county, Saturday, July 20. 

Deputy State Superintendent Houck will attend— 

At Chester Springs, Chester county, Tuesday, 
July 16. 

At Soldiers’ Orphan Institute, Philadelphia, Wed- 
nesday, July 17. 
At Bridgewater, Bucks county, Thursday, July 18. 
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At Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Friday, July 19. 

Mr. J. N. Beistle, of the School Department, will 
attend— 

At. M’Alisterville, Juniata county, Thursday, 
July 18. 

Several county superintendents and other gen- 
tlemen not named, will take part in the examina- 
tions. Mrs. E. E. Hutter, Lady Inspector, will at- 
tend a number of the examinations at the schools, 
and invitations to be present will be extended to His 
Excellency Governor Geary and the Board of State 
Charities. An exhibition of industrial skill and a 
military drill will form a feqture of the examinations. 
Drawing and copy books should be ready for in- 
spection. The examinations will be, as heretofore, 
public ; and the authorities of the several schools are 
requested to invite specially the presence of directors 
and teachers of common schools, members of super- 
intending committees, members of the Legislature, 
judges of the courts, clergymen, editors, and such 
other citizens of the several localities as have in- 
terested themselves in the work of educating our 
orphan children. The examinations will commence 
as nearly as practicable at 9 A. M. and 2 p. M. Every 
arrangement should be made beforehand, to prevent 
unnecessary delay. The regulations for vacation 
will be the same as heretofore. 


2. 
> 


THE RIGHT TO SUSPEND PUPILS. 








HE Celumdian, of Bloomsburg, then 

edited by Henry L. Dieffenbach, Esq., 

some time ago contained the following edi- 

torial article which seems to demand some 
notice at our hands: 


TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


A paragraph has been “ going the rounds” of the 
papers to the effect that the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools had “ decided” that teachers had 
the power to suspend cr expel pupils from school. 
Knowing that the school law conferred no such 
power, and that the so-called “decision” might 
therefore lead to mischief, we addressed a note to 
the proper authority inquiring whether such decision 
had been made, and if so upon what law it is based. 
The deputy superintendent replies: “There is no 
statute law giving such authority, but we believe that 
to exercise it when necessary is in perfect accordance 
with the spirit of the law.” 

This latter conclusion we peremptorily deny, and 
combat it because it is only calculated to get teachers 
into trouble. The power to suspend or expel a child 
of a citizen from a common school established by 
law and supported by public taxation, can only exist 
when directly conferred by statute. The statute con- 
fers the power upon particular persons—the school 
directors—who have no authority to delegate their 
power, and all others are therefore exclutled from its 
exercise as completely as thongh the statute declared 
in express terms that no others should exercise it— 
in other words, no authority is given to any person 
or persons to suspend or expel pupils from the com- 
mon schools excepting to the school directors, who 
may only act as a board and must keep a correct 
minute of the proceedings, so that if wrong be done 
it may be corrected and the wrong-doers held re- 
sponsible. 
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This is so palpably the correct view of the case that 
we are surprised any other should be held. It would 
be intolerable that an irresponsible stranger should pos- 
sess the power to arbitrarily suspend or expel our 
children from school. It is also imposing upon the 
teacher an onerous duty not within his province— 
which is to teach, instruct—and is calculated to em- 
broil him. in difficulties from which he should be 
entirely relieved. The responsibility for exercising 
or not exercising this essential power is properly 
fixed upon the directors, who act for the people in- 
terested, and for their benefit and by their authority. 

It should be borne in mind that it is not the pro- 
vince of the Superintendent of Common Schools to 
make laws, and his duty in reference to them is only 
to explain them when applied to, and that his “ deci- 
sions” carry with them no authority other than is 
comprehended within the term advice. It 1s well for 
teachers, therefure, not toattempt to exercise autheri- 
ty that the law does not confer upon them and which 
is not at all necessary to enable them to discharge 
their proper duties. It might also be as well for the 
State Superintendent and his deputy to confine them- 
selves within the range of authority conferred upon 
them by law. They are creatures of the act of as- 
sembly and should have a wholesome regard for 
their creator. Least of all, they should not give ad- 
vice that may lead others to trouble and legal punish- 
ment, 


Without noticing the unintentional harsh- 
ness of expression, which appears in the 
criticisms of the article, we desire to call 
attention to several points raised in ‘it : 

1. With regard to the authority of the 
State Superintendent. The editor of the 
Columbian says: ‘* His ‘ decisions’ carry 
with them no authority other than is com- 
prehended within the term advice.’ 

Let us see. Section forty-six of the Act 
of May, 1854, says: ‘‘ The State Superin- 
tendent shall decide without appeal, and 
without cost to the parties, all controversies 
or disputes that may arise or exist among 
the directors or controllers of any district, 
between directors or controllers of adjoin- 
ing districts, or between collectors or treas- 
urers, and directors or controllers, concern- 
ing the duties of their repective offices.”’ 
The power thus intrusted to the State Super- 
intendent is a very comprehensive one, and 
it will be noticed that his decisions are 
‘¢ without appeal.’’ 

The same section of the same Act pro- 
vides further that ‘‘ The State Superinten- 
dent shall, whenever required, give advice, 
explanation, construction and information 
to the district officers and to citizens, rela- 
tive to the common school law, the duties 
of common school officers, the rights and 
duties of parents, guardians, pupils, and all 
others, in reference to the management of 
schools, and all other questions and matters 
calculated to promote the cause of educa- 
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tion.’’ The chief duty of the Superinten- 
dent, under this provision, is to give *‘ ad- 
vice ;’’ but it is evident that when he con- 
strues a law his construction is binding 
unless set aside by the courts, for it is else- 
where (Act of r865) made his duty to see 
that the schools of each ‘‘district have 
been kept open and in operation according 
to law,’’ or to refuse to pay its annual State 
appropriation, and his own construction of 
the law is oftentimes his only guide in the 
matter. 

2. With regard to the position of the De- 
partment on the question of suspending or 
expelling pupils from school, no decision 
was ever rendered by the present State Su- 
perintendent to the effect that a teacher of 
himself had a right to expel a pupil from 
school, that is, tosend him away altogether. 
Neither has he held at any time that a 
teacher has a right, under our laws, of his 
own accord, to permanently suspend a pupil 
from school, which would be the same thing 
as expelling him. What he has held and 
what he now holds, on this subject, is that 
a teacher may suspend a pupil, whom he is 
unable to control by other suitable means in 
the school-room, from school until the proper 
board of directors can be called to act upon 
the case. 

3. With regard to the ground of this de- 
cision. ‘There is no statute law giving the 
teacher power to compel a pupil to stand 
by his side, to remain after school, or to in- 
flict upon him corporal or any other kind 
of punishment. A teacher keeps order by 
virtue of his position. He isin the place of 
the parent and has a parent’s authority. 
Without power to enforce his commands, 
chaos would reign in the school. 

Now, it sometimes happens that order 
cannot be secured, or the work of the school 
go on, without the temporary suspension of 
a pupil. For example, a delicate lady 
teacher may have in her school a large, 
hidly-disposed boy, who refuses to obey her 
commands. She has not the physical 
strength to compel him do so. The direc- 
ors live at a distance, and it may take days 
to bring them together to act upon the case. 
What more judicious course can the teacher 
pursue than to temporally suspend the boy? 
She must either do this or allow her school 
to be broken up, and she cannot hesitate long 
which alternative to choose. That, in such 
a case, a teacher has a right to suspend a 
pupil does not admit of question. This 


Department under its present head has made 
several decisions which have been tested 
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before the county courts, and one which 
was carried up for adjudication to the 
Supreme Court. Vo one of its decisions has 
ever been reversed, and it has not the 
slightest fear but that its doctrine upon the 
subject of the right of teachers to suspend 
pupils would be sustained by every judge in 
the Commonwealth. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





ALTOUNA.—The annual institute was held during 
the week commencing Monday, June 3d At the 
close of the institute the examination of teachers took 
place. 

CHESTER.—One of the most successful institutes 
of our course was held at Coatesville during the 
month of May, The interest increased as the week 
advanced, and at the closing session the large hall 
was incapable of accommodating the people that ap- 
plied for admission, Lecturers and instructors present : 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, Rev. A. A, Willits, Dr Frank Tay- 
Jor, Prof. F. A Allen, Prof. E. H. Cook, and Hon. 
J P. Wickersham, 

DELAWARE.—A tew otf our schools have closed for 
the summer vacation. Upper Providence, Havertord 
and Concord are each erecting two new buildings. 
Some other districts would do well to follow their 
example. 

Erie.—Most districts in the county, having a sum- 
mer term, opened their schools on the first Monday 
in May. 

LAWRENCE.—The Second Ward schools closed 
the middle of May after a successful term. Three 
new houses have been built during the past year and 
as many more will be erected during the present 
year. 

MirFiin.—The school board of Lewistown are in 
earnest as regards building, have selected the site, 
and are making the necessary preparation, but began 
too late to have the work completed by the opening 
of the Fall term of the schools, Some other districts 
are also erecting new houses. 

T1oGa.—The “Tioga County Teachers’ Association’”’ 
held its second meeting in the chapel of the State 
normal school at Mansfield, Pa. Among those pres- 
ent were Profs. Allen and Hutton and thé faculty 
of the normal school. Papers were read by Profs. 
Hutton, Holland, Sexton and Hon. S. B_ Elliott. 
The schools of the county must be benefited by these 
meetings of live teachers. 

Wayne.—The examinations have been well at- 
tended by citizens and directors, About one-half the’ 
schools will open for a summer term in June. The 
remainder will open in September, and continue until 
the funds are exhausted, which is a much better 
plan. 

York Boroucu.—The examinations of the second- 
ary and grammar schools were held during the month 
of May, and were attended by one hundred and 
sixty-five visitors, patrons of the schools. The high 
school continues one month longer and will close, 
with public examination, beginning June 24th, to 
continue four days. The first commencement exer- 
cises of the high school will take place Friday even- 
ing, June 28th. 

York County.—As far as heard from the directors 
and citizens approve the action of the Legislature in 
increasing the minimum school term to five months. 
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SINGING.—We assign to singing the place after 
reading in the infant curriculum, and we are doubt- 
ful but we should have placed it first. Nothing en- 
livens a crowd of little people so much as a song. 
You will see the infant toddling a whole street after 
a ballad singer, and going into raptures when it hears 
a fiddle or an organ. The taste for music is natural 
in most children. From whatever cause it proceeds, 
we are a musical people. The tender plaintiveness 





course, be taken to have them sing in time, and very 
little effort will have this effect. Cultivate the ear, 
Leave the notes till they grow older and reach a 
higher school. Try also to teach them to sing some 
of our old Irish airs. They are not so difficult, and 
after a short time the children will feel a pleasure in 
them which they never can feelin the greater num- 
ber of things they sing, which by way of courtesy are 
called music. Mr. Keenan, Chief of Inspection, has 
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From ‘‘ Nive o'clock mm THs Morwme.” 
Words by Fanxy Crosny. 








times And the brave thatknew no fear, my boys; 
eye Of the stormKingwhen he _pass’d, my boys 
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oak And laughed when thestorm was near, my boys. 
joy Rang out on . the wint-’ry blast, my boys. 
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of the music of Ireland has passed into a proverb, In 
fact nature has done as much for us in that way as 
for the Italians. It is a pleasure to go into the in 
fant departments attached to our district model- 
schools, and hear the little voices of all joining in 
chorus. Of course, the music is not always the most 
accurate. The teacher of an infant-school should be 
a good singer, and there should be songs sung at va- 
rious intervals during the day. Pains should, of 





done a great deal to popularize the Irish airs in our 
schools, but the mistresses of the infant schools and 
of the ordinary national schools can do a vast deal 
more, if they will but try. It is in the infant school 
it must be begun—the task will be comparatively 
easy afterward.—/rish Teachers’ Fournal. 

Vocal Music is practiced in almost every school. 
Its refining and elevating influence entitles it to the 
attention it receives,—Supt. R. M. Magee. 
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